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( HAVE AN IDEA THIS WAS NO ORDINABY FACE,” DICK SAID, 45 MARY ENTERED THE BOOM.) 


WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 


—o-—— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tar was a night that lived in Mary's 
memory throughout the days of her life. 
Everything was unsettled and uncomfortable. 
When the guests assembled in the drawing- 
room before going to dinner they found 
Greville Earne there to greet them, very pale, 
aud with a troubled, anxious face. 

The news was soon told. Little Otho had 
met with a serious accident, and was lying in 
& state of unconsciousness. He had managed 
to slip, poor child, so Greville said (spea’ 
the story in all truth ashe had received it 
from his brother Danstan, when it was found 
that he must be made acquainted with the 
child’s condition) ,and had fallen heavily, strik- 
ing hia head against the marble of the fire- 
place, and causing, it was feared, concussion 
of the brain. 

The Countess, who had been present, and 
was quite unable to avert the accident to her 
darling, was absolutely prostrate from the 


shock and the anxiety ; and Lady Greville had 
resolved to remain by the Earl's side until the 
doctor arrived, if her absence would be par- 
doned. 

Before dinner was over it was known that 
the child's condition was even more serious 
than had been at first imagined, and that 
there could be no theatricals or any festivities 
under such circumstances. 

Mary, who sat pale as a ghost, weak still 
from the strain on her nerves, gave a quick 
sigh of relief at this last arrangement. She 
had said to herself that it would be absolutely 
impossible for her to sing or act, remember- 
ing so vividly the scene she had witnessed a 
few hours before. Her whole heart went out 
to Lord Danstan. How good it was of him to 
spare his brother a knowledge of the truth. 

Mary winced as she let her imagination 
draw a pictare of Greville’s sufferings. If he 
could have known that Otho’s accident was 
the cause of Ione’s deliberate cruelty. She 
had kept silence on her knowledge, even to 
Esther, but her mind went back many a time 
to that first day she had gazed on Greville 








Earne’s young wife's face, and had listened to 








Esther’s shrewd, sharp definition of Ione’s 
possible character. She had felt a vague 
pain, as she defended Ione from Esther's 
criticism. It was pain that came from 
Greville, and the pain was there now, only 
not vague, It was keen, sharp, living, making 
her pulses thrill, and her eyes fill with yearn- 
ing tears. 

Oh! what a sad, sad future lay before him. 
If she could but avert its sorrows, if she could 
but stand between him and the bitterness of 
heart that was fast approaching him. Ione 
was unmasked now. Not even a woman's 
tenderness or loyalty, sach as she (Mary) pos- 
sessed to so great a degree could plead for the 
character of one who had proved herself 
a virago, with no sense of honour, pride or 
delicacy—one who vented her insensate 
anger on a sickly, helpless child, who should 
have claimed her pity and care in every sense 
of the word. 

In the moment that they stood together 
alone after dinner Mary took Esther's hand 
in hers. 

‘We will go back to town to-morrow,” she 
saic, hurriedly. 
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“By the first train," Eather anaiinel, 
bravely, though a shadow fell on ber face. 

At the further end of the great room Dick 
Fraser had jnst come in, and was speaking to 
Lady Agnes Grey. Hopeless aa her love was, 
it wag, nevertheless, a pleasure, and a happiness 
to Esther to be near him—to zee him, to hear 
his voice. Yet, true to her creed of unselfish- 
ness, she put this pleasure on one side when 
Marvy spoke. 

“We—we can do no good!’ Mary said, 
speaking wearily, and almost heavily, “If I 
contd nurese Otho [I would remain, but there 
will be others. The sooner the guests depart the 
better it will bs, and I—TI shall not be sorry to 
go, Esther.” 

Esther's hand grasped the little one lying 
int 10, 

‘You have been go brave, my angel !’’ she 
said, ‘but the bravest must falter sometimes. 
Yes, you will be bebter. away. I don't think 
Moncicar Angelotti will make .any objection 
to our yoing.”” Thig witha littlegneer, ‘Asa 
matter of fact, 1 think he will: be delighted 

when we are gone, Mary, Hereis Lord Greville 
coming. Shall we tell him of our plans?” 

‘You speak, I——” Mary turned away, 
and fell into quick conversation with Colonel 
Gregory, who had strolled towards them. 

Greville listened to Esther's words in silence. 
He understood the Gelicacy that had prompted 
this suggestion. 

*[ traat the child will be better ina few 
days, Mies Gall,”’ he said, when he did speak, 
‘‘And you know, lam sure, without words 
that we all desire to keep Mre. Arbathnot and | deserv: 
yourself as long a time as possible,” 

‘*Too many strangers in a.sick house isa 
great mistake,’ Esther said, abruptly, 

Greville looked across to where Mary stood, 
a slender, exquisite figure in ber grey gown. 
Ile gazed involantarily, and imthe came misty 
way, He was consciouaof the thought in his 
roi 

It was a vague thought enough, onl 
ing one that. seemed to linger. abons 
s‘ranger. Was she « stranger now, this Ci 
lovely woman.with her efer-like eyes? oe 
seemed to him, ag he looked at. her, thas 


ay: 


brought an inflaence,of sy mpash x — . 
gt _ as none other of his 


etv 

Theres had been the curious sites 
rest and peace as he sat in the shadowed 
library, watching her lie upon the velvet 


eushions. Greville had no other feeling for 
ner but this—a sense of extreme pleasure and 
peace in her presence, a sense of intense com- 
fort, an embodied knowledge, as it were, that 
in grief, in all mental or bodily ill, he could 
tarn to Mary and get relief. 

To-night, in a weary, troubled sort of way, 
he needed comfort and sympathy badly. 
‘Osho’s accident was an anxiety ; but ill as the 
child was, if was not so much his condition 
that caused Greville to feel so restless-and 
weary of mind. It was rather an unexpressed 
conviction that there was more to disturb him 
than the little Earl's illness; his mother’s 
quist, constrained manner, Danstan’s uneasi- 
ness and apparent effort to seem as usual, 
Tone's sulky temper and strange, bitter words, 
and lastly, that strange, sadden fainting fit 
that had lain Mary Arbuthnot in his arms 
for a few brief moments. 

It came slowly but surely to Greville that 
something was being hid from him, that there 
was something more to be told, He thought 
at firat of speaking to Danstan, and then he 
hs gua the thought with a shake of his 
nead. 

‘‘Poor boy! Why shorld I worry him? 
IIa will only be uncomfortable, and, no doubt, 
whatever he may know he has promised my 
mother shall never be told. There is one 
vereon who oan tell me what I want to know, 
aod that is Ione!” 

lone, who was certainly not sitting by 
Ovho’s bedside, but who was sulking by her 
bsdroom fire, nursing and encouraging her 
anger to live and grow yvreater. She had been 
irightened at firat by what she had done, but 
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after awhile she let her fears pass, and she 
derived a sense of angry satisfaction from the 
thoughé of Otho's accident. 

** Little brute!’’ she said, between her 
teeth ; and she made Suzanne sit and bathe 
her injured hand, which certainly was bruised 
and cut by the child’s resolute blow, and the 
sharpness of the brick he had used. 

Greville had tried in yain to ges a word 
with Ione before dinner. 

‘“*My lady is lying down, my lord, and 
begs you wiil make her excuses. She is too 
ill to come down to dinner,’’ Sazanne had 
said, respectfally. 

And Greville had perforce gone away with 
the sense of discomforts deeper upon him. 
And now, as he stood looking at Mary, that 
discomfort seemed to fade into the background, 
and a faint feeling of confidence and ease 
replaced the weary restlessness. 

‘Mrs. Arbuthnot seems to possess a sorb 
of magnet,” he said, tarning to Esther, in- 
voluntarily. “A magnet that draws out. all 
one’s troubles. I—I don’s think I can 
express what I mean very well, Miss Gall.” 

* I think I understand,” Esther said, gently, 
_ iy Mary possesses that rare awees: gift 

of tragsi sympathy, I am sure she would. 
giresoonort to the heaviest hear}, Heaven. 


maa looked at the girl's plain face, | 
beantified for the moment by her emotion. 

‘‘ Heaven bless her, indeed,” he eaid tie 
steadily, ‘and ali good women such as she,. 
Do you know, Miss Gall, that you, too, 

a 


from me? Yes. I é {a 


Greville’sp -nighs, 

fecling within her heart that could not be 
put into words, yes which was there, strong 
and definite. It urged her to be wise, for her 
own sake, for the fature that stared before her 
—that future that must for ever be shadowed 
by the past; nay, even by the present now; for 
what chance of contentment could there be 
while Angelotti’s dark face was always about 
her, watching her with that, to her, insceviable 
sinister smile? Happiness Mary did not 
expect, but peace she craved for, 

She did not fear disturbance from her 
husband. He was well content to let matters 
go on as they were ; but-even were he to com- 
menoe a different course of action, Mary felt 
she could meet that trouble with equanimity 
as compared with the mental suffering that 
could so easily be her lot did she not im- 
mediately sever herself from all intercourse 
with Greville Earne and his life. ‘The veil 
was before her eyes still, yet she could see 
oe it more clearly ; and what she saw 
made her pulses thrill and her heart burn and 
ache with a passionate happiness and an 
ecstasy that was absolute pain. 

To-night she would hold his hand for the 
last time. To-night, once and for the last time, 
she would look up into clear, true eyes that had 
their touch of coming sorrow already born, 
To-night the dream of friendship, of sympathy, 
of comfort, must all end. Greville Earne 
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must g@ his way, and she hers, Tiere could 
be no talk of sympathetic friendship now. 

Mary, young, pure, innccent-miaded as she 
was, knew enough of the world to realise this 
impossibility, Had she been less wrapped up 
in her own thoughts Mary might have been 
struck by Dick Fraser's expression of face 
when she announced her departure the follow- 
ing morning, and might, with her woman's 
intuition, have drawn a hint of what wae 
hidden in his heart. Bat Dick, beyond being 
& pleasant companion, and Greville's vousin, 
held no other qualification in her eyes; and 
Mary spoke and listened to him with ears that 
were used mechanically, her brain the while 
being occupied with thoughts that crowded it 
thick and faat, 

Angelotti, ag he gat talking gracefnily and 
quietly in a corner with one of the lady guests, 
did not appear to be aware that either his hoat 
or Mrs. Arbuthnot. were in the room. Yed, as 
&@ matter of fact, nos one of their movements 
or expressions escaped his eagle geze. 

Mary's face was as, open to him as a book. 
He had learnt to read her Shoughie so easily in 
her girl-wifedam with him, and he knew as 
well now, as though she were. confessing it to 
him, that the love thet h come 80 Bt ely 
into her hoses for. e Karne would be 
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‘ 1 one pits gg part of his 
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othe 3 held over 
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such very 
nervous. 






fair, lovely 
wi wi exquisite 
> an 
blood ot hie, — jal 
s r or his 
hheart.as he f he. was to 
Sway Or move. this -wili—this 
‘woman who mie, mother 
of his dead child, warmth 
and fire in her. hb love ag 
= fo otek r » in the 
‘Bke etn Ee ‘ton ot her Ge- 
crease for a m. 
The for tates race came to the 
fore— cunning 


oruelty, revenge, 

Paul Angelotti was smiling as he watched 
Mary talk for a few seconds to Greville, smil- 
ing as he watched them part. He rose to return 
Mrs, Arbnthnot's good-night bow with a smile, 
as ehe passed from the room. Had Mary 
been less engrossed in her thong hie, she might 
have been struck by the expression,on her 
enemy’s face, as she~passed near him, bat 
Mary saw nothing. She was repeating to her- 
self ina dull, weary sort of way the good-bye 
she had s oken to Greville—good-bye to the 
pleasant friendship, the tender sympathy— 
good-bye to the gleam of golden sunshine that 
had shed sach warmth and light into her 
cold, broken life. Yes, good-bye now, before 
the pain became greater, the loss more bitter, 
the desolation more complete! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A surRpRISE and @ sorrow greeted Mary on her 
retarn to town, She found a letter awaitin 
her from her aunt, written the day she 
left London for Barrackbourne. Lady Mostyn 
wrote a few hurried simple words, asking her 
niece to go to her at once. 

‘Tam very ill,” her letter said. +‘ For years 
I bave suffered from this terrible disease. Of 
late I have grown worse and worse, and now— 
now, Mary, my days are numbered. This 
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operation they are going to perform, will Iam 
convinced, prove fatal. I write to you, then, 
my child, to come tome at once. There was 
never & gtain of malice in your young heart. 
Come, and let me hear you say you forgive me 
before I die. There are many things I have 
tobear. Your face oarrics its own story of 
suffering. Thank Heaven,I can make the 
future easier. I can atone in some small wey 
for my cruelty in the past. You will not 
refuse to come, Mary.” 

And this letter had lain unnoticed, un- 
answered, for four days! 

Mary, tremblingin every limb, was driven 
without an inetant’s farther delay to her 
aunt's house. The first glance at the ser- 
vant’s face told her that Lady Mostyn’s prog- 
nostications of ill were realised. ; 

Mary was only just in time to kneel beside 
her aunt's bed, to hold the cold, feeble hand ia 
hers, to whisper her words of love and for- 
giveness in the ears that were slowly growing 
deaf, and to let her teara fail on the still, white 
face of the dead woman, 

Esther was very troubled over her in the 
few weeks that followed. Mary’s sensitive 
nature had received a shock in the events that 
had oscurred, and her newly-built-ap nervous 
system seemed to crumble again for a time. 

Fortunately, ‘or perhaps, maybe, unforta- 
nately, the wealth that Lady Mostyn bad 
bequeathed to her put a stop to all thought of 
Mary working now or in the future. She was 
a rich woman. 

The fortune for which Paul Cosanza had 
sche:ned so vainly was hers at last. To Mary 
it wag a worrowfal legacy, burdened with the 
recollection of a dying woman’s remorse. 

She tormented hereelf with dwelling on her 


aunt's eagerness for her reply, and the actte | 


disappointment that must have followed when 
the dsys went by, and none came. 

Esther comforted her to the best of her 
power, but Mary would not be comforted -at 
firat, She was restless and ill, and seemed to 
be quite unstrung. 

‘* What we shonld do without you Heaven 
alone knows,’ Esther said to Dick Fraser, a3 
he came in one lovely late May afternoon to 
report the progress of Mary's legal affairs, 
which he had calmly and quietly taken under 
his own care. 

Dick smiled faintly. 

Deep down in his heart there lived an ach- 
ing wound. Mary’a wealth had brought it 
there. The hopes ke had allowed to live, tne 
dream he had dreamed, must be at an end 
now for ever. He could never ask her to be 
his wife. 

Proud, honourable as he was, how could he 
askia woman with such wealth to share his 
poverty, for as yet it was little else? His 
fature was as bright as any man’s could be; 
his fame was growing steadily, surely, but his 
income did not keep pace with his fame, and 
Mary was a very rich woman. 

‘You are our greatest comfort,” Esther 
went on, ‘‘Even Tim declares if anything 
goes wrong we must send for Mr. Fraser. 
Mary is in her room. Do you want her?”’ 

‘She said something about taking a house 
inthe country,” Dick answered, ‘‘and I think 
I know of one she would like.” 

He rose a8 he spoke, but Esther uncere- 
moniously pushed him into his chair again. 

‘You look tired to death. This is one of 
the first warm days we have had. You must 
havesome tea. I want to talk to you abont 
Mary!" 

Dick looked up quickly. 

‘You must put a veto on this country house 
until the antumn!” Esther ‘said, abruptly. 
‘*You must join with me in insisting that 
Mary remains in town. If she buries herself 
in the country she will have melancholia. She 
can’t bring her aunt back again; and really, 
a that for years Lady Mostyn 
neglected her shamefully, I cannot see why 
Mary should desire this. Now, as by the will 
it is desired that no ey shall be worn 
by Mary, and that the world isto know of the 
fortune she inherite—at least, not that she 





inherits a foriune from Lady Mostyn--tho 
best thivg Mary can do is to remain on here, 
and fee as much of her fellow-man as 
possitie,”’ 

‘You are always sensible!" Dick said, 
with an admiring glance at the shrewd face; 
“aad, as usual, you speak words of wisdom. 
Tae world knows, of course, already thas Mrs. 
Arbuthnot has inherited a fortune, although 
no one seems to connect that fortune with 
poor Lady Mostyn’s death. The very best 
thing, as you say, will be to urge Mrs. Arbuth- 
not to take a London house, and stay here 
until the end of the season.”’ 

** How ia it to be done?” inquired Esther, 
planting her chig in her hand, and frowning. 

‘We must be traitors in a good cause!” 
Dick said, with a faint smile. 

Esther looked her query. 

‘I think, Miss Gali, is must be represented 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot that any lengthened absence 
from the metropolis will do you harm.” 

f ‘“* As to my health?” Esther asked, smiling 

00. 

‘*As to your work,’ Dick answered. “It 
will be & bad thing, generally, for you. Your 
portraits, your——" 

‘* Exactly. That is settled, then. Mary will 
be here just as long aa we want. Here is your 
tea, and you look as if you needed it. What 
is the matter?” Esther asked, in her odd, 
sharp way. ‘ Anything in which I can help, 
Mr. Fraser?" 

‘I don’t think anything is the matter, Miss 
—- I am only a little bis overworked, that’s 
al ”? 

Esther poured out her own tea in silence. 

“ What is the news from Barrackbourne ?” 
she asked when she spoke. ‘ 

* The Grevilies come to town to-morrow, I 
think. Otho seems better on the whole, poor 
child! I am troubled about my aunt; she 
writes in terribly low spirits ! "’ 

“She frets about the boy,” Esther said, 
gently. ‘It must have been a dreadfal blow 
to her!” 

Disk gave a little shiver. 

‘It makes one feel miserable to think the 
poor little chap must lie on his back as long as 
his weak little life lasts! ”’ 

“ T can never quite understand how he came | 
to injure his spine in that fall, Children, as | 
a rule, tumble about so easily, and never hurt 
themaelves.”’ 

Dick was silent for a moment. 

“T have a sort of idea that this was no | 
ordinary fall. Like you, I don’t see how—— 
Oh, Mrs, Arbuthnot! I did not hear you come 
in. Wiil you sit here?’’ 

Mary took the chair he brought. She 
looked like a wraith, even of her former 
slender self, in her black dress. 

It was not a mourning dress. Lady | 
Mostyn’s will had been very direct cn this | 

int, and the money bequeathed to Mary had | 

en left to Mrs. Arbuthnot, not to her nieces, | 
Mary Cosanza. i 

Esther had divined the wisdom of the dead | 
woman's thoughts. 

‘‘She wishes to shield my darling from that | 
man! Heaven grant she may!” she had said | 
to herself when first the news of Mary’s | 
wealth had come. 

It was Dick who, in gentle, almost tender, 





{ 
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sad burden of regret, and brought her with a | 
start, as if were, to realise that her ap eer 
journey into the country could be nothi 
harmful to Esther; 
realised this, his task was very easy. 
Before he left, he had offered and received | 
her earnest desire that he should help them to 
find a house at once, so that Esther's work ! 
should not be interfered with; and he felt, ag 
he held her slender hand in his, and looked 
into her pale, sweet face, that their very 
simple little strategy must mean, at least, a 
sorrowful sort of happiness for him in London. 
He could see Mary, and that was something. 
a 


words, led Mary’s thoughts away from their 
' 


Greville Earne was returned for —— in the 
Conservative cause by an enormous majority. 





| thing extraordinary, 
} rackbourne, too; but Greville’s mother, after 


; reside in town. 
ng but | every day if needs be. 
and, once Mary had | 


The triamph of the moment was shadowed 
for him by sevsral things, 

Firstly, his wife's absolute indifference; 
gecoudly, his mother's iacreased delicacy ; and, 
thirdly, Osho’s illness, about which there hung 
that indescribable, yet certain conviction that 
it meant even more trouble to his mind than 
the sincere and heartfelt grief over the poor 
little lad’s sufferings. 

Té had been a busy time. Fortunately for 
him, since Easter, he had had to tramp about 
speech-making and canvassing, and, conse- 
quently, he had not much time to observe 
things very closely ; yet this much he could 
not help observing, and that was—that his 
mother seemed to shrink sud even recoil from 
the very mention cf Ione’s name. 

There had been no conversation hetweer 
mother and son tonching that bygone evening 
when Lady Barrackbourne had undertaken te 
speak a few gentle words of warning te her 
son's wife. 

Otho's illness had for the time being pushed 
all other thoughts from his mind; bat as the~ 
days passed, and all immediate danger was 
over, Greville had time to think oa this sab- 
ject sometimes ; and occupied as he was with 
his political basiness, he could not fail to 
notice many things which gave him sorrow 
and anxiety, and of these things it wae his 
wife's manner in geveral that pained him 
most. 

It seemed to him that Tone was always 
sullen now. He saw very little of her. She 
shut herself into her own room, and occupied 
herself with her French novels, which now 
she took no care to hide from her husbands 
eyes; in writiog letters to a variety of her new 
women acquaintances, homoaning her fate in 
being tied down at a dull country house, and 
in bullying and worrying her maid. 

She never once went into Lady Barrack 
bourne’s apartment; and, aa for Otho, her only 
regret was that the fall had not been more 


severe, and that the child had not been killed 
; instead of merely crippled. 


Her hatred against Otho was grown some- 
She hated Lady Bar. 


all, did not stand in her way, and she could 
forget her existence if she chose. 

The boy’s dislike for her, his vigorous on- 
slaught on to her that celebrated evening, 
would alone have been sufficient to keep the 
flame of Tone’s heart burning fiercely sgainst 
him if the fact of his being the Earl and a 
barrier in her path had not existed. 

Greville, of course, knew of this, but he 
could not shut his eyes to his wife's very 
marked indifference as to the boy's condition 
or that of his mother. 

He hesitated to speak to her, and yet the 
atmosphere of conetraint that hung over the 
honse was more than trying to him, Frank, 
open, generous as the day, Greville could 
never imagine the meanness and pettiness of 
Ione’s nature. Itcame upon him with a ter- 
rible shock when, one day jast before the clee 
— Tone gave him «@ glimpse of her real 
self, 

It arose through a suggestion of his that as 
his mother was ailing, and Otho so delicata, 
they should relinquish the thought of returz- 
ing to London for the rest of the season. 

He would, of course, have to take his seat 
in parliament; but they need not necessarily 
He would travel! backwarde 


Tone’s sullen anger found a vent at this, 


‘ and in her temper she enlightened Greville on 


many & hitherto veiled point. 

He comprehended then much that had per- 

lexed him, and in a quick, yet dignified way, 
he broke in upon his wife's bitter words,— 

‘*We will say no more, dear! I will tele- 
graph that the house be prepared for our 
arrival the end of the week!” 

Greville went through the excitement and 
triamph of his election in a dull, heavy sort 
of way. 

The shock that had come to him that night 
when he had discovered that Ione had wil- 
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“By the first train,’ Esther answered, 
bravely, though a shadow fell on her face. 

At the further end of the great room Dick 
Fraser had jnst come in, and was speaking to 
Lady Agnes Grey. Hopeless'as her love was, 
it wag, nevertheless, a pleasure, and a happiness 
to Esther to be near him—tosee him, to hear 
his voice. Yet, true to her creed of unselfish- 
ness, ehe put this pleasure on one side when 
Marv spoke, 

**We—we can do no good!” Mary said, 
speaking wearily, and almost heavily, ‘‘IfI 
conld nurse Otho I would remain, but there 
will be others. The sooner the guests depart the 
better it will bs, and I—TI shall not be sorry to 
go, Esther.” 

Esther's hand grasped the little one lying 
in it. 

“You have been.so brave, my angel!’ she 
said, ‘but the bravest must falter sometimes. 
Yes, you will be. better. away. I don’t think 
Moneiear Angelotti will make any objection 
to our yoing.”” Thig with.a littlegneer. ‘‘Asa 
matter of fact, 1 think he willbe delighted 
when we are gone, Mary. Hexeis Lord Greville 
coming, Shall we tell him of our plans?” 

‘You speak, I——” Mary turned away, 
and feli into quick conversation with Colonel 
Gresory, who had strolled towards them. 

Greville listened to Esther's words in silence. 
He understood the Celioacy that had prompted 
this suggestion. 

*[ trast the child. will be better ina few 
days, Mies Gall,” he said, when he did speak, 
**And you know, I amsure, without words 
that we all desire to keep Mre. Arbuthnot and, 
yourself as long a time as possible,” 

‘‘Tco many strangers. in asick house isa 
great mistake,’ Esther.said, abruptly, 

Greville looked across to where Mary stood, 
a slender, exquisite figure in her grey gown. 
He gazed involantsrily, and imshe same misty 
way, He was conscious.of the thought in his 
rind, 

It was a vague thought.enough, only a paga- 
ing one that. seemed to linger. abomé Mary. A 
siranger. Was she ® stranger now, this pale, 
lovely woman,with her star-like eyes? I¢ 
seemed to him, as he looked at her, that. she 
brought an influence of Fa Tot semien 
euch as none other of his old.: Pond 

ive, 

There had been the curious. feeling of 
rest and peace as he sat in the shadowed 
library, watching her lie upon the. velvet 
eushions. Greville had no other feeling for 
ner but this—a sense of extreme pleasure and 
peace in her presence, a sense of intense com- 
fort, an embodied knowledge, as it were, that 
ia grief, in all mental or bodily ill, he could 
tarn to Mary and get relief, 

To-night, in a weary, troubled sort of way, 
he needed comfort and sympathy badly. 
O:sho’s accident was an anxiety ; but ill as the 
child was, it was not so much his condition 
that caused Greville to feel so restlesg-and 
weary of mind. It was rather an unexpressed 
conviction that there was more to disturb him 
than the little Earl's illness; his mother’s 
quiet, constrained manner, Danstan’s uneasi- 
ness and appsrent effort to seem as usual, 
fone's sulky temper and strange, bitter words, 
and lastly, that strange, sadden fainting fit 
that had lain Mary Arbuthnot in his arms 
for a few brief moments. 

It came slowly but surely to Greville that 
something was being hid from him, that there 
was something more to be told, He thought 
at firat of speaking to Dunstan, and then he 
ciemissed the thought with a shake of his 


bead. 

‘Poor boy! Why should I worry him? 
Ha will only be uncomfortable, and, no doubt, 
whatever he may know he has promised my 
mother shall never be told. There is one 
vereon who oan tell me what I want to know, 
vod that is Ione!” 

lone, who. was certainly not sitting by 
Ovho’s bedside, but who was sulking by her 
bsdroom fire, nursing and encouraging her 
anger to live and grow yreater. She had been 


irightened at firat by what she bad done, but 


| deserved.a biessing irom me? Yes. I 
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after awhile she let her fears pass, and she 
derived a sense of angry satisfaction from the 
thonghé of Otho's accident. 

** Litile brute!’’ she said, between her 
teeth ; and she made Suzanne sit and bathe 
her injured hand, which certainly was bruised 
and cat by the child’s resolute blow, and the 
sharpness of the brick he had used. 

Greville had tried in vain to get a word 
with Ione before dinner. 

“My lady is lying down, my lord, and 
begs you wiil make her excuses. She is too 
ill to come down to dinner,’’ Sazanne had 
said, respectfally. 

And Greville had perforcs gone away with 
the sense of discomfort deeper upon him. 
And now, as he stood looking at Mary, that 
discomfort seemed to fade into the background, 
and a faint feeling of confidence and ease 
replaced the weary restlessness. 

‘Mrs. Arbuthnot seems to possess a sork 
of magnet,” he said, tarning to Esther, in- 
voluntarily. ‘A magnet that draws out, all 
one’s troubles. I—I don’s think I can 
express what I mean very well, Miss Gall.” 

" T think I understand,” Esther said, gently, 
“My. Mary possesses that rare swees gift 
of truest sympathy. I am-sure she would 
givecomfort to the heaviest heart, Heaven 
bless her,’’ 

Greville looked at the girl's plain face, 
beantified for the moment by her emotion. 

“ Heayen bless her, indeed,” he caid um, 
steadily, ‘‘and all good women such as she, 
Do you know, Miss Gall, that you, too, 






roust go. his way, and she hers, Tiere could 
be no talk of sympathetic friondship now. 

Mary, young, pure, inncoent-miaded as she 
was, knew enouga of the world to realise this 
impossibility, Had she been less wrapped up 
in her own thonghts Mary might have been 
struck by Dick Fraser's expression of face 
when she announced her departure the follow- 
ing morning, and might, with her woman's 
intuition, have drawn a hint of what was 
hidden in his heart. Bat Dick, beyond being 
& pleasant companion, and Greville’s cousin, 
held no other qualification in her eyes; and 
Mary spoke and listened to him with ears that 
were used mechanically, her brain the while 
being occupied with thoughts that crowded it 
thick and fast, 

Angelotti, ag he gat talking gracefaily and 
quietly in a corner with one of the lady guests, 
did not appear to be aware thai either his hoat 
or Mra. Arbuthnot were in the room. Yei, as 
& matter of fact, not one of their movements 
or expressions escaped hig eagle geze. 

Mary's face was as, open to him as a book. 
He had learnt to read her thoughts so easily in 
her girl-wifedam with him, and he knew as 
gh she were. confessing it to 
him, that the love that had come so strangely 
into her hears for.Greville Karne would be 

ified and deatroyed if she had the strength 


bitter ones as he 
realiscd with what 
: ed him, and 
y, faith and 
the feet of the 












he was your industry, ourage and | man she Joved, 
ne thas gave. X ee ask, inopaion to His vanity, that one part of his 
lead another ax ite than I have done | natare, wai even the 
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Greville’s ey to-night, There was a 


fesling within her heart that could not be 
put into words, yes which was there, strong 
and definite, It urged her to be wise, for her 
own sake, for the future that stared before her 
—that fature that must for ever be shadowed 
by the past, nay, even by the present now; for 
what chance of contentment could there be 
while Angelotti’s dark face was always about 
her, watching her with that, to her, inscratable 
sinister smile? Happiness Mary did not 
expect, but peace she oraved for, 

She did not fear disturbance from her 
husband. He was well content to let. matters 
go on as they were ; but even were’ he to com- 
mence a different course of action, Mary felt 
she could meet that trouble with equanimity 
as compared with the mental soffering that 
could so easily be her lot did she not im- 
mediately sever herself from all intercourse 
with Greville Earne and his life. The veil 
was before her eyes still, yet she could see 
through it more clearly; and what she saw 
made her pulses thrill and her heart burn and 
ache with a passionate happiness and an 
ecstasy that was absolute pain. 

To-night she would hold his hand for the 
last time. To-night, once and for the last time, 
she would look up into clear, true eyes that had 
their touch of coming sorrow already born. 
To-night the dream of friendship, of sympathy, 









of comfort, must all end. Greville Earne 
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revenge, 

Paul Angelotti was smiling as he watched 
Mary talk for a few seconds to Greville, smil- 
ing as he watched them part. He rose to return 
Mrs, Arbnthnot's good-night bow with a smile, 
as ehe passed from the room. Had Mary 
been less engrossed in her thoughts, she might 
have been struck by the expression,on her 
enemy’s face, as she»passed near him, bat 
Mary saw nothing. She was repeating to her- 
self ina dull, weary sort of way the good-bye 
she had spoken to Grevi ood-bye to the 
pleasant friendship, the tender sympathy— 
good-bye to the gleam of golden ennshine that 
had shed sach warmth and light into her 
cold, broken life, Yes, good-bye now, before 
the pain became greater, the loss more bitter, 
the desolation more complete! 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


A suURPRISE and @ sorrow greeted Mary on her 
return to town, She found a letter awaiting 
her from her aunt, written the day she had 
left London for Barrackbourne. Lady Mostyn 
wrote a few hurried simple words, asking her 
niece to go to her at once. 

“Tam very ill,” her letter said. ‘' For years 
I bave soffered from this terrible disease. Of 
late I have grown worse and worse, and now— 
now, Mary, my days are numbered. This 
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operation they are going to perform, will Iam 
convinced, prove fatal. I write to you, then, 
my child, to come tome at once. There was 
never & gtain of malice in your young heart. 
Come, and let me hear you say you forgive ms 
before I die. There are many things I have 
tobear. Your face oarrics its own story of 
suffering. Thank Heaven,I can make the 
future easier. I can atone in some small wey 
for my cruelty in the past. Yoa will not 
refuse to come, Mary.” 

And this letter had lain unnoticed, un- 
answered, for four days! ; 

Mary, tremblingin every limb, was driven 
without an inetant’s farther delay to her 
aunt's house. The first glance at the ser- 
vant’s face told her that Lady Mostyn’s prog- 
nostications of if] were realised. 

Mary was only just in time to kneel beside 
her aunt's bed, to hold the cold, feeble hand ia 
hers, to whisper her words of love and for- 
giveness in the ears that were slowly growing 
deaf, and to let her teara fail on the still, white 
face of the dead woman, 

Esther was very troubled over her in the 
few weeks that followed. Mary’s sensitive 
nature had received s shock in the events that 
had oscurred, and her newly-built-up nervous 
system seemed to crumble again for a time. 

Fortunately, or perhaps, maybe, unforta- 
nately, the wealth that Lady Mostyn bad 
bequeathed to her put a stop to all thought of 
Mary working now or in ths future. She was 
® rich woman. 

The fortune for which Panl Cosanza had 
schemed so vainly was hers at last. To Mary 
it was a sorrowful legacy, burdened with the 
recollection of a dying woman’s remorse. 

She tormented hereelf with dwelling on her 
aunt's eagerness for her reply, and the actte 
disappointment that must have followed when 
the days went by, and none came. 

Esther comforted her to the best of her 
power, but Mary would not be comforted at 
firat, She was restless and ill, and seemed to 
be quite unstrung. 

‘* What we shonid do without you Heaven 
alone knows,” Esther said to Dick Fraser, a3 
he came in one lovely late May afternoon to 
report the progress of Mary’s legal affairs, 
which he had calmly and quietly taken under 
his own care. 

Dick smiled faintly. 

Deep down in his heart there lived an ach- 
ing wound. Mary’s wealth had brought it 
there. The hopes he had allowed to live, the 
dream he had dreamed, must be at an end 
now for ever. He could never ask her to be 
his wife. 

Proud, honourable as he was, how could he 
askia woman with such wealth to share his 
poverty, for as yet it was little else? His 
fature was as bright as any man’s could be; 
his fame was growing steadily, surely, brit his 
income did not keep pace with his fame, »nd 
Mary was a very rich woman. 

‘You are our greatest comfort,” Esther 
went on. ‘Even Tim declares if anything 
goes wrong we must send for Mr. Fraser. 
Mary isin her room. Do you want her?”’ 

‘* She said something about taking a house 
in the country,” Dick answered, ‘‘ and I think 
I know of one she would like.” 

He rose as he spoke, bat Esther uncere. 
moniously pushed him into his chair again. 

‘‘ You look tired to death. This is one of 
the first warm days we have had. You must 
bavesome tea. I want to talk to you about 
Mary!” 

Dick looked up quickly. 

“You must put a veto on this country house 
until the antumn!’ Esther said, abruptly. 
‘*You must join with me in insisting that 
Mary remains in town. If she buries herself 
in the country she will have melancholia. She 
can’t bring her aunt back again; and really, 
oe that for years Lady Mostyn 
neglected her shamefully, I cannot see why 
Mary should desire this. Now, as by the will 
it is desired that no poy shall be worn 
by Mary, and that the world is to know of the 


fortune she inherits—at least, not that she 
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inherits a fortune from Lady Mostyn--tho 
best thing Mary can do is to remain on here, 
and see as much of her fellow-man as 
possible.”’ 

‘*You are siways sensible!’ Dick said, 
with an admiring glance at the shrewd face ; 
“and, as usual, you speak words of wisdom. 
The world knows, of course, already thas Mra. 
Arbuthnot has inherited a fortune, although 
no One seems to connect that fortune with 
poor Lady Mostyn’s death. The very best 
thing, as you say, will be to urge Mrs. Arbuth- 
not to take a London house, and stay here 
until the end of the season.”’ 

** How ia it to be done?” inquired Esther, | 
planting her chig in her hand, and frowning. 

**We must be traitors in a good cause!" 
Dick said, with a faint soaile. 

Esther looked her query. 

‘*T think, Miss Gali, is musi be represented 
to Mrs. Arbuthnot that any lengthened absence 
from the metropolis will do you harm.” 

‘“* As to my health?” Esther asked, smiling 
too. 

‘* As to your work,” Dick anewered. “It 
will be a bad thing, generally, for you. Your 
portraits, your——” 

‘* Exactly. That is settled, then. Mary will 
be here just as long aa we want. Here is your 
tea, and you look as if you needed it. What 
is the matter?’ Esther asked, in her odd, 
sharp way. ‘ Anything in which I can help, 
Mr, Fraser?” 

‘I don’t think anything is the matter, Miss 
oy I am only a little bis overworked, that’s 
all.” 

Esther poured out her own tes in silence. 

“ What is the news from Barrackbourne ?” 
she asked when she spoke. ‘ 

‘* The Grevilies come to town to-morrow, I 
think. Otho seems better on the whole, poor 
child! I am troubled about my aunt; she 
writes in terribly low spirits!” 

“She frets about the boy,” Esther said, 
gently. ‘It must have been a dreadfal blow | 
to her!” ; 

Disk gave a little shiver. 

‘It makes one feel miserable to think the 
poor little chap musi lie on his back as long as | 
his weak little life lasts!’ 

‘*T can never quite understand how he came 
to injure his spine in that fall. Children, as 





; & rule, tumble about so easily, and never hurt | 


themselves.” 

Dick was sileuté for a moment. { 

“I have a sort of idea that this was no | 
ordinary fall. Like you, I don’t see how—— 
Ob, Mrs, Arbuthnot! I did not hear you come 
in. Will you sit here?”’ 

Mary took the chair he brought. She 
looked like a wraith, even of her formor 
slender self, in her black dress. 

It was not a mourning dress. Lady 
Mostyn’s will had been very direct on this | 
point, and the money bequeathed to Mary had 
been left to Mre. Arbuthnot, not to her nieces, | 
Mary Cosanza. 

Esther had divined the wisdom of the dead 
woman’s thoughts. 

‘‘She wishes to shield my darling from that 
man! Heaven grant she may!” she had said 
to herself when first the news of Mary’s 
wealth had come. 

It was Dick who, in gentle, almost tender, | 
words, led Mary’s thoughts away from their 
gad burden of regret, and brought her witha | 
start, as if were, to realise that her proposed |; 
journey into the country could be nothing but | 
harmful to Esther; and, once Mary had | 
realised this, his task was very easy. 

Before he left, he had offered and received | 
her earnest desire that he should help them to 
find a honse at once, so that Esther's work ! 
should not be interfered with; and he felt, as 
he held her slender hand in his, and looked 
into her pale, sweet face, that their very 
simple little strategy must mean, at least, a 
sorrowful sort of happiness for him in London. 
He could see Mary, wad that was something. 

. 


Greville Earne was returned for —— in the 
Conservative cause by an enormous majority. 





The triamph of the moment was shadowed 
for him by several things. 

Firstly, his wife's absolute indifference; 
secondly, his mother’s increased delicacy ; and, 
thirdly, Otbo’s illness, wbout which thore hung 
that indescribable, yet certain conviction that 
it meant even more trouble to his mind than 
the sincere and heartfelt gricf over the poor 
little lad’s sufferings. 

It had been a busy time. Fortouately for 
him, since Easter, he had had to tramp about 
speech-making and canvassing, and, conge- 
quently, he had not much time to observe 
things very closely ; yet this rouch he could 
not help observing, and that was—that his 
mother seemed to shrink sud even recoil from 
the very mention cf Ione’s name. 

There had been no conversation heiweer 
mother and son toaching that bygone evening 
when Lady Barrackbourne had undertaken te 
speak a few gentle words of warning te her 
son's wife 

Otho’s illness had for the time being pushed 
all other thoughts from hig mind; bat as the 
days passed, and all immediate danger wag 
over, Greville had time to think on this sab- 
ject sometimes; and occupied as he was with 
his political basiness, he could nos fail te 
notice many things which gave him sorrow 
and anxiety, and of these things it wae his 
wife's manner in geveral that pained him 
most, 

It seemed to him that Tone was always 
sullen now. He saw very little of her. She 
shut herself into her own room, and occupied 
herself with her French novels, which now 
she took no care tc hide from her husbands 
eyes; in writing letters to a variety of her new 
women acquaintances, bemoaning her fate in 
being tied down at a dull country house, and 
in bullying and worrying her maid. 

She never once went into Lady Barrack 


: bourne’s apartment; and, as for Otho, her only 


regret was that the fall had not been more 
severe, and that the child had not been killed 
instead of merely crippled. 

Her hatred against Otho was grown some- 
thing extraordinary, She hated Lady Bar. 
rackbourne, too; but Greville’s mother, after 
all, did not stand in her way, and she could 
forget her existence if she chose. 

The boy’s dislike for her, his vigorous on- 
slanght on to her that celebrated evening, 


| would alone have been enfficiens to keep the 


flame of Tone’s heart burning fiercely against 
him if the fact of his being the Earl and a 
barrier in her path had not existed. 

Greville, of course, knew of this, but he 
could not shut his eyes to his wife's very 
marked indifference as to the boy's condition 
or that of his mother. 

He hesitated to speak to her, and yet the 
atmosphere of conetraint that hung over the 
honse was more than trying to him, Frank, 


| open, generous as the day, Greville coald 


never imagine the meanness and pettiness of 
Ione’s nature. Itcame upon him with a ter- 
rible shock when, one day just before the clee 
—_ Ione gave him a glimpse of her read 
self, 

It arose through a suggestion of his that ae 
his mother was ailing, and Otho so delicata, 
they should relinquish the thought of retarn- 
ing to London for the rest of the season. 

He would, of course, have to take hia seat 
in parliament; but they need not necessarily 
reside in town. He would travel backwarde 
every day if needs be. 

Tone’s sullen anger found a vent at this, 
and in her temper she enlightened Greville on 
many a hitherto veiled point. 

He comprehended then much that had per- 
ag him, and in a quick, yet dignified way, 

@ broke in upon his wife's bitter words,— 

‘*We will say no more, dear! I will tele- 
graph that the house be prepared for our 
arrival the end of the week!” 

Greville went through the excitement and 
triumph of his election in a dull, heavy sort 
of way. 

The shock that had come to him that night 
when he had discovered that Ione had wil- 
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fally lied to him had fallen upon him again in 
doubled force. He would not try to realise 
his bitter pain and disappointment in all its 
fulness, Only in a vague, heavy way the fact 
came home to him that the brillianoy of hia 
joy, the sunshine of his life’s happiness, was 
dimmed and dalled, may-be never to come 
forth again. 

He kissed his mother tenderly, as he said 
good-bye the morning of his departure to 
town. 

‘Tt is only a short au revoir, my dearest!” 
he said, “ for you will see me very often—very, 
very often.” 

Tone left Barrackbourne without seeing her 
mother-in-law, or visiting Otho’s sick room. 
The very remembrance of the child’s name 
roused a sort of desperate fury in her heart. 
She cursed herself sometimes for her cowardice 
and folly in having stayed her hand when she 
had had the child in her power in London. 

The elight doses of poison she had managed 
to give him had worked well; but she had 
grown frightened at the last, and shirked her 
self-imposed task, and now she might never 
Ahave such a chance again. 

To Ione it was like a release from imprison- 
ment to leave Barrackbourne for London. 
Her sullen anger disappeared as she neared 
the city. 

Greville, who eat reading in the train, 
watched her with a sad, heavy heart. It was 
a revelation to him, this beautifal embodiment 
of all that was selfish and worldly. He felt 
that there had gaped slowly but surely a great 
gulf between Ione and himself—a gulf that 
equld never be bridged over. Selfishness, heed- 
leasness, vanity, all might and would have 
been forgiven ; but Ione shown him that 
these were not the full liat of her imperfeo- 
tions. Malice and cruelty of thought had rung 
in every angry word she had uttered ; a lack 
cf dignity and womanly sympathy had 
characterised her every action. 

As he gazed on her curiously beautifal face 
Greville seemed to go back a few months, and 
+o be standing with Dick in the autumn woods. 
The infatuation that had blinded him then 
was dropped from his eyes, and he saw as 
Dick had geen, knew now all that Dick had 
meant, 

With a sigh, that was almost a shudder, 
Greville opened another newspaper. 

What good in recalling the past? It was 
he fature he must think of now, Heaven help 

im! * 
* * 7 * 


+. 

Paul Angelotti had been busy fulfilling his 
many professional engagements, yet not too 
busy to let one outward movement of Mary’s 
escape his notice. 

Lady Mostyn’s death made him pause and 
think, and the news that became general of 
the wealth suddenly come to Mrs, Arbuthnot 
made him think more. He was content to 
ist things go on slowly. His plans were not 
arranged. 

Of course, if Mary had inherited a fortune 
from ker aunt, that altered the future consid- 
erably ; bat Angelotti knew enough about the 
English law to be fully aware that he would 
have but little chance of obtaining what he 
wanted, if he fought Mary through that chan- 
nel. Dezertion and cruelty would give her 
the separation, nay, even the divorce, she 
would probably seek. 

Panl was not born an Italian for nothing. 
He had cunning developed within him to an 
extraordinary degree. The law would be 
againet him, not for him, but there were other 
means. 

As he sat back in his chair, smoking his 
ever-present cig.rette, Paul smiled to himself 
—smiled, though the hot blood rose in his 
veins. 

There were other means. Women were 
eentimental and foolish enough to do anything 
under certain ciroumstances. The other 
means might have seemed hard to find had 
not Angelotti been a witness to that little 
act of confession and weakness that night in 
Barrackbourne Halil. 





Mary’s coldness and indifference might have 
sesmed insuperable barriers before that; but 
now—Angelotti smiled, and the dark look in 
his eye deepened—now, well, if he knew any. 
thing of the world, and if he did not who 
should, then the path looked pretty clear 


ahead. 
Greville Earne should be the weapon through 
which he would smite Mary, and bring her 


into his power, 

*' It should not be diffionlt, Carramba !’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘'remembering miladi and 
her ways,’’ and then he smiled to himself 
again, as he thought of the half-dozen foolish 
letters Ione had written to him from Barrack- 
bourne. Py 

‘*Miladi will be a good assistance,” he 
thought, with satisfaction. 

With his brain full of these thoughts, it is 
needless to say that Angelotti availed himself 
at oace of the invitation Ione sent him to 
dinner, immediately she arrived in town. 

For the firat time in her life, Ione was bitten 
With some of the fever she had been so eager 
and carefal to instil into the lives of those 
who had admired her. She did not imagine 
herself exactly in love with Angelotti, but 
most certainly she desired his presence. 

She occupied herself in planning how and 
where she could next see him. She was per- 
petually writing to him, or making claims on 
his attentions in some way. She was distraite 
and dull when he was not with her, and when 
he arrived she let everybody at once see that 
he on the only interest of the moment 
to her. 

She did not seek to nor even wish to hide 
this sympathy she had for the singer, and her 
vanity was delighted by the jealousy she knew 


was created by Angelotti's evident subjugation 


to her beauty and fagcination. 

The Greville Earnes had not been back in 
town a fortnight before a whisper of Ione’s 
folly reached Dick Fraser’s ears. 

He frowned at first, and made some quiet 
remark, which he hoped would silence the 
matter once and forall. Bntin his heart he 
knew it was true. He could believe anything 
of Ione. It was Angelotti who surprised him. 
He had, like the rest of the world, imagined 
the Italian to be one of the simplest and 
gentlest of creatures, one incapable of a wrong 
thought. 

‘Can she have bewitched him as she did 
Greville?" he said to himeelf, and the thought 
came to him that he would speak to Angelotti 
plainly did a farther hint of scandal come to 
his knowledge. ‘'He is a man of honour, 
Greville’s friend! One word, one whisper, 
would be wows, og Dick said, as he sat . 
ing over what he had heard. 

Is was only the realisation of what he had 
feared, the troubleand mental me omen | he knew 
must come to Greville and all he loved, through 
this most foolish, regrettable marriage. 

‘Bat even I gave her a little longer. Not 
married six months, and beginning to show 
her true colours already!" he said, bitterly. 
‘She is ina hurry to bring shame and ecandal 
on an honoured name. if I can stop this 
before Greville knows. He can’t know. He is 
not the man to submit to the faintest shadow 
of dishonour on anything belonging to him. 
So if I can only hush up all the talk, and make 
Angelotti see the danger, I may s dear. 
old Grev, at least, for a little while, and that 
will be something gained.” 

And even while he thought this things were 
growing worse; and the web, spun by Ione's 
vanity and Angelotti's cunning, was closing 
in more and more—a web that could be separ- 
ated by no easy or simple means. 


(To be continued.) 








Saw wuts had been working away in this 
country for eighty years before any one dia- 
covered that sawduet had avalue. Ié is esti- 
mated that the dust thrown away in the last 
half-century would sell for enough to-day to 
add a considerable fleet to the navy. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


‘‘THERE COULD NOT BE SHADOWS WITHOUT THE 
SUNSHINE.” 


Soon after Frank left there came a letter for 
him in the handwriting of a lady, which Lauy 
Marie put under the cover of a fresh envelope, 
and redirected to Storm Castle, after which 
she kept her promise, and wrote to Godfrey 
Hamilton. 

His heart bounded at the sight of her cali- 
graphy, but his brains were puzzled at her 
communication. Her short letter ran thus,— 


‘Dean Caprain Hamitox,— 


“* May I trespass upon your kindness to 
ask no questions, and yet to do a little police 
work for me? Strange though the request 
may sound, I want you to keep youreye upon 
Captain De Lacy, more especially for the next 
few days. If heshould take any decided steps, 
and you know it, communicate with me at 
once, by telegram if necessary. Hoping that 
yon are in better health, and that you will tell 
me if Iocan doaught for you, 

‘* Yours sincerely, 
** Marre Sr. Orang.” 


That note bewildered Godfrey, but never- 
theless it prodaced the desired effect, and he 
beoame the shadow of Cyril De Lacy. 

That night he wrote a return letter to the 
Towers. 


“ Dear Lapy Marr,— 

“I have been with De Lacy all day. 
There is nothing very peculiar about him, 
more than is usual with a maninlove. He 
called at the Priory to-day, and I think it was 
a second visit. He speaka freely of his affairs, 
80 there can be no harm in telling you that he 
is trying to bring about a renewed engagementt 
with Miss FitzHerbert, and I fancy the 
mother is on his side, but the girl seems to 
have too much self-respect to accept him. He 
is, perhaps not unnaturally, very much excited, 
and feels sure he has a rival. will writs 
again if Ioan supply you with any farther 
news, otherwise I will not trouble you with a 
letter. Thanking you for your kindness and 
friendship, and hoping that you are gaining 
strength, 

“ Yours ever, 
** Goprrey Hamitton.”’ 


*$ This communication Lady Marie despatched 
toFrank; and the doctor having refased to let 
her drive out the day before, she coaxed him 
into her way of thinking the next morning, 
and in company with her mother started off 
in the close oa as soon as luncheon was 
over. 

Just as they were about to turn in at the 
Priory Gate Marie put her hand upon the 
check string, for Captain Hamilton was upon 
the path, raising his hat to them. 

‘Are you going to call here also?” 
inquired the Countess, as they shook hands 
through the window. 

‘** No, bat lam waiting for a man who is. I 
am not very - at visiting. It never was in 
my line,” and he gave Marie a look of intelli- 
gence which told her plainly who was within 
the house. 

‘* We shall not be long,’’ she said. ‘‘Oannot 
we give you a lift home?" 

“Shall I leave De Lacy?” he asked, with 
& smile, 

“We oan offer your friend a seat 00,” 
returned the Countess. ‘I am curious to see 
this antipathy of Frank Stanley’s.” 

‘**Oh! does he so dislike him?” said 
Godfrey, with another look of understanding 
at Marie, who began to blash like a rose. 


‘* He does not like him, certainly. Who could, 
after what one has heard,” she answered, in a 





low voice. ‘‘ You'll wait for us, Captain Hamil- 
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ton! Please tell the coachman to drive on.” 
And on they went to the hall! door. : 

“] don’t think I will go in, but you will ask 
Miss FitzHerbert to come and have a word 
with me, You'll tell her that I am still an in- 
valid,” she said to her mother. Z 

The door opened as she spoke, and Geraldine 
came out excitedly. 

“Is Mrs, Fitz Herbert in?” asked the 
Countess. y 

Yes!" answered the girl eagerly, jast as 
the butler appeared, and she bade him show 
Lady Carstairs in. . 

‘‘ And you will bear Lady Marie company 
till I return |” said the Countess, with a smile, 
and disappeared. 

‘¢Come in, dear, and we will shut the door,” 
whispered Lady Marie kindly. ‘I want a few 
words with you so much.” 

As soon as the door closed she placed 
¥rank’s letter in the girl's trembling hand, 
which clasped it with much eagerness as she 
saw the writing. 

‘‘That will explain everything, I expect,” 
continued the kind little woman; ‘and I 
ought to have brought it yesterday, but the 
doctor forbade my driving out, and I could 
not explain to anyone why I so much wanted 
to go. I was afraid to trast it to the post, 
fest it might fall into other hands!’ . 

‘How good you are Lady Marie!” said 
Geraldine, affectionately. ‘' Frank Stanley 
thinks there is no one like you.” 

‘*No one just like me, but someone a great 
deal better,” she laughed. “ Mies Fitz- 
Herbert, you have a very ardent lover. Mr. 
Stanley's is a true heart,”’ continued Lady 
Marie softly. 

“I know it. I am more than prond of 
him! We should be really happy if the 
shadows would pass, but things are getting 
worse instead of better. y poor dear 
mother seems to have lost her head ; she is not 
herself at all. She has given me the choice of 
two things both thoroughly uncongenial to 
me—either to marry Lord Northby, who it 
@ppears made an offer to her for my hand on 
the ice, the day of the accident, and was 
about to do the same to me when it occurred ; 
or to re-engage myself to Cyril De Lacy, who 
has already shown me the contemptible stuff 
he is made of. I need hardly tell you that, 
ioving Frank, I can do neither ; so for the first 
time in my life there is war between mother 
and me, and I do feel it, Lady Marie,” and 
tears started to the beautiful dark eyes. 

‘Of course you do, and equally of course 
you will be true to Frank. But does it not 
comfort you to know that there could not be 
the shadows without thesunshine? Have you 
ever thought of that? Now, you would not 
be without the sunshine, dear, would you?”’ 

“That would mean being without Frank!” 

*Justso! Are you not content to have the 
fa now?” and Lady Marie emiled at 

er. 

“T had not thought of it in that light 
before. Yes, I think I am. I would now 
rather bear any trouble than lose Frank! ” 

Lady Marie took the girl’s hand and 
pressed it. 

“That is right,” she said, approvingly. 
‘Miss FitzHerbert, you will les me be your 
friend for Frank's sake, I am sure.” 

‘* Most gladly, Lady Marie, only I must be 
Geraldine to you as well as to him. Can you 
= ~” whether he received my letter yester- 

ay 

**T hope he has done so to-day, I sent it 
on by first post to him.”’ 

‘Where? I thought he was to stay with 
you till Christmas, Lady Marie?” 

‘Well, I hope go too. I expect he will be 
back tomorrow. He has gone to Storm 
Caatle to try and ascertain the cause of the 
enmity between his uncle and your mother, 
and to ask him to intercede with her to 
consent to the engagement! "’ 

‘* What bold stroke!” exclaimed Geraldine, 
with one of those wonderfal gleams from her 
eplendid eyes. ‘‘ That thought was yours!” 

‘Yes, i¢ was mine, and if harm comes 





of if you must blame me; but it seems 
to me things cannot be much worse than 
they are—the pattern has gone all wrong. 
Perhaps, if the kaleidoscope is well shaken, & 
better one will take its place. It is worth 
trying, at any rate,” 

* Yes! It is worth trying. It is an 
extreme remedy, and must bring about some 
result!” =~ 

‘Let us hope it will be a good one.” 

“Indeed, I trust so; but, Lady Marie, I 
really believe my mother would go out of her 
mind if she could know what Frank is doing, 
and where heis. She says if I do not decide 
to marry either of the men she has chosen for 
me before Christmas, she will leave our 
present home as she did that in India, only 
this time she will travel, and have no per- 
manent address. Then I should break my 
heart, for I should hear nothing of Frank 
ever again. I should be always moving on, 
without the power of telling him where to find 
me!” and the lips which told the sad tale in 
prospect, quivered. 

‘‘ Don’t fret, Geraldine,” whispered Lady 
Marie. 

‘I cannot help it, the clouds overhead are 
so very dark and heavy,” answered she. 

‘‘The very blackest are those which have 
silver linings, dear!” persisted brave- hearted 
Marie. ‘‘I really believe that the darkest 
time is that just before the dawn—the 
darkest and coldest. But aurora appears soon 
after, and touches all nature with her warm, 
rosy glow, just as love shines in at the heart, 
and makes life beautifal. Now remember, 
Geraldine, that I am Frank's friend and yours, 
and that Iam at a very get-at-able distance. 
Come to me whenever you like. I shall 
always be ready to listen $o your troubles, and 
sometimes even telling them makes them 
lighter. I will help you, too, when it is 
possible, If ever you can come and stay with 
me you will be heartily welcome. Why, child, 
what is the matter?” she ended, for proud 
Geraldine FitzHerbert was actually slipping 
under the great fur rug to hide. ; 

Lady Marie looked out, and saw a gentleman 
come out of the hall door, and, after glancing 
in all directions, walk down the drive. 

“Bo that is Captain De Lacy!” she 
remarked, after a pause. ‘‘ He is a handsome 
map, but I don’t like his face!" 

“‘Is be gone?” inquired Geraldine, coming 
out of hiding. ‘Lady Marie, let me confess 
the truth. I'm afraid of that man now—I am, 
indeed. He used not to look like that when I 
knew him before!" 

“Probably he didn’t feel like it then, 
People’s natures don’é stand still ; they do one 
of three things. They improve under proper 
culture; they become as the rose does if not 
tended, wild and uncared for; or they are 
encouraged in the growth of evil, and then a 
terrible fruit called sin comes, and is given 
out to the world with sad results. Captain 
De Lacy’s expression of face bespeaks the 
growing fruit. He looked as if his heart were 
fall of evil thoughts jast then!” 

Geraldine shivered. 

‘Ag I said before, Iam afraid of him!” 
she whispered, with a white, scared face. 
“* Here comes the Countess. I am so sorry you 
must go. Ihave soenjoyed my talk with you. 
—s kind, good Lady Marie. May I kiss 
you ” 

‘Of course,” returned she, with a look of 
pleasure. “I did not offer becanse——” 

“T know. You thought me cold, but I had 
not been in the sunshine then. It has warmed 
me. I am not cold now!” 

So they parted. these two girls, who had 
each found out Frank Stanley’s worth, and 
had loved him; but Lady Marie had fought 
out her trouble, and the love, as it had been, 
was a thing of the past, and she could now 
listen without pain to his love for another, 
and hers for him. 

She could feel his hand-clasp now as she 
could that of other men—calmly and without 
emotion. 

Geraldine stood watching the carriage down 


the drive, then turned back into the house; for 
Captain De Lacy, from whom she had been 
trying to escape, was gone. He was standing 
in the road, when the Countess stopped the 
carriage, and invited both him and Captain 
Hamilton in, according to promise. 

Lady Marie received the stranger with 
distant courtesy, and talked only to Godfrey, 
whose honest face glowed as though light 
from within shone forth; and Lady Carstairs 
tried to engage De Lacy in conversation, but 
he answered very much at random, and by 
his manner, showed very plainly that his 
thoughts were elsewhere. 

Upon the road they were accosted by & man 
with a telegram, asking whether he was far 
off from Sir Jasper Ferndale’s house, as he 
had a telegraphic message for a gentleman at 
that address. 

Hearing which, Godfrey Hamilton asked 
permission to open the window and speak with 
the messenger; and finding the communica- 
tion was for himself, with the leave of the 
ladies he opened the envelope and read the 
message, and then handed it to Lady Marie. 

“That isa strange move, is i¢ not?’ he 
said. ‘‘ What can he possibly want me 
for 2° 

Lady Marie gave him a warning glance, 

‘Of course I shall not go,’’ he continued, 
but she stopped him. 

‘* Of course you will,” she returned, quietly. 
“Say you will start to-morrow," and the blue 
eyes were lifted to his ; and in some very mys- 
terions fashion Captain Hamilton's inten- 
tions were changed, and he wrote what Lady 
Marie desired upon the prepaid message form, 
and the man went his way. 

At Sir Jasper Ferndale’s door they dropped 
the two officers, then on towards the Towers. 

‘Who wanted Godfrey Hamilton?” asked 
the Countess the moment they were alone. 
“T’m dying to know.” 

“‘ His uncle, Sir Godfrey.” ; 

“ And you advised him to go? My dear, was 
not that against your own interests?" 

**T have no interest in the matter, mother.”’ 

“ Well then, Frank’s,”’ laughed the Countess. 
“Barely it is all the same?” 

‘s Well, I can’t see it in thatlight,” answered 
Lady Marie. ‘‘One nephew is as nearto Sir 
Godfrey as the other, and I am glad he has 
awoke to the knowledge of the Captain's exist- 
ence at last. He deserves a part of his uncle's 
fortune when he has done with it, and 1 hope 
he has come to the same opinion.” 

“Bat, Frank,” suggested her ladyship. 

“Frank will never grudge it to him,” 
answered Lady Marie. ‘‘ He is too good a fellow 
to have any such mean and paltry ideas.” 

*©You know best, my dear, what Frank's 
feelings would be, of course,” answered the 
Countess, a little stiffly ; and they drove on in 
silence till they pulled up at the hall door of 
The Towers, where, to the surprise of both 
ladies, Frank Stanley himself was upon the 
steps waiting to hand them out of the carriage. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD, 


‘* Frank, this is a surprise!” said Lady Marie, 
as soon as they were alone together. ‘I hope 
your speedy return has a good meaning, and 
not @ bad one, since you acted upon my advice 
in going to see Sir Godfrey. I should feel quite 
& sense of responsibility if anything went 
wrong in consequence.” 

‘‘My dear Marie,” returned Frank, more 
irritably than she had ever heard him speak. 
‘‘My uncleis an old bear. I have done with 
him. I shall go my own way, and trouble my 
head no more about him.” 

‘“‘T hope you did not tell him that?" 

“It is jast what I did do. It is not often 
that I lose my temper, but on this occasion 
my blood boiled.” 

‘Frank, I thought you might have been 
trusted not to quarrel with Sir Godfrey, for 
Geraldine’s sake."’ 
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* Qn thecontrary, it is for her sako I have 
broken with him.” 

** What did he say against her?” 

*‘ Everything, Marie, I cannot repeat to you 
all he said,” returned the young man gravely. 
*‘And was it likely that I could bear it?” 

“Certainly not, if he was unjast to the girl 
you love; but I am sorry, more than sorry, 
for I feel that I had better have kept my advice 
to myself.” 

**Do not think tbat,’ returned he kindl;. 
‘* He must have beard it sooner or later, and I 
would just as soon have ié over at once and 
have done with it. Then I know what I 
must expect, and directly after Christmas I 
must get to town, and begin work io earnesi. 
I don't in the least despair of making my way. 
Like Lord Beaconefield, I have within mea 
fecling of power, and em conceited enough to 
believe in myself.’ 

Lady Marie smiled at him. 

“‘T see, Frank,” sho said, ‘‘ you want to be 
bought. at your own price. Well, if you are 
sold by auction, I should not injare you by 
the value I set upon you, believe me, and I 
know someone who would bid for you very 
high indeed |” 

** Ah! I know who you mean ! And have you 
seen some one to day ?”’ 

‘‘T have, indeed, and Captain De Lacy too.” 
ae scoundrel! you haven't—not with 

er ” 

‘‘Not with her, because she escaped and 
hid under my big fur rug in the carriage; bat 
he was at the Priory with her mother, who 
wishes her to marry him. Having lost his 
father, who it was important to him to please, 
he bas come forward again; bat I should be 
very sorry for poor Geraldine if she wers 
wedded tohim. Heia not a good man, Iam 
sure.” 

*' She shall never be while I live!” cried 
Frank excitedly. ‘ She loves me, and no man 
shall take her from me," 

‘‘T am eure she will echo your sentiment,” 
said Lady Marie, with a smile, ‘She isa 
very dear girl. Yon were right in your 
estimate of her. She will prove faithfal to 
you, I am sure. We made a great stride in 
our friendship to-day.’ 

“*T$ wag good of you to go, Marie. 
looking tired?” 

‘*Tam that; bué I shall be all right when I 
have taken my things off, and had cup of 
my favourite hill tea. We will continue our 
chat when my mother goes to dress for dinner, 
80 gst ready early, that we may nos lose the 
opportunity of an uninterrupted talk. It 
quite epoils a recital of events to be broken 
into chapters like a monthly serial, and to 
have to wait until the nexé issue. Some 
people. may like it, but it makes moe im- 
patient, and therefore unamiable.”’ 

“IT have never seen you uvamiable yet,” 
returned Frank, courteously, ‘‘and I don't 
think is ia in you to be go.”’ 

‘You should tread on my toes and see,” 
she laughed, as she walked towards the door. 
Then she estopped and turned back. ‘Of 
course, you did not receive my letter? You 
couldn’t have done so, there was not time; 
bat Sir Godfrey is too much of a gentleman 
to confiscate your correspondence." 

‘It is to be hoped so,” replied the young 
man, qaaintly; ‘‘bat he was not too much 
of a gentleman to be most insulting in hia 
remarks upon ladies, 30 I did not lead him 
into temptation, but called at the post-office 
en route, and desired all letters to be redirected 
to me here.” 

‘Tam glad of that. And, Frank, I think I 
ought to tell you that Sir Godfrey haa tele- 


You are 





graphed to Captain Hamilton to go down to | 


him, He decided to refuse, but I told him he 
ought to go.”’ 

** And of course he will doit? Ié may bs 
to his advantage to make his uncle’s acquaint- 
ance jast now.”’ 

* That is why I wanted to tell you. I had 
no intention to injare you, Frank; and had 
no idea that things would take this tarn. I 


! ‘ his intentions’ muet be the worst. 
J needed no such question put to me, 


merely thought it was fair that Sir Godfrey - 


should know him, and I felt sure that if he 
were to leave him anything you would not 
mind, Bot I had not dreamed of the 


possibility of his supplanting you, which may | f 


take place under existing circumstances,” 
aud the blus eyes were raised to his with a 
decidedly troubled expression in them. 

“* My dear gizl,’’ said Frank, kindly, taking 
her hand and pressing it with warmth,“ pray do 
not bether your head one bit upon the subject. 
Godfrey hag as. much. right, and:even more, to 
his unole's money than I bave. He is his 
legal heir, and Iam not. He bears bis name, 
and I do nof. I shall not consider myself 
injared if ho \saves him every penny. Iam 
quite hopefnl about my own future, I mnat 
succeed if I am workivg for Geraldine. With 
her as.a prize in view I shall fear no failure.” 

“Tam glad to hear you speak so, glad to 
see you so braye,” replied Lady. Marie. 
‘* Frank, I never have feli so muoh affection 
and respect for youasI doat this minute. I 
feared you might blame me, You are most 
generous, and Geraidine may well be proud of 
you !”’ 

He was still holding her hand, and she 
aiooped and kissed his impnigively, and, turo- 
ing abeuptly away, left the room. 

He gazed at the spot where the kisa had 
rested with a smile upon his lips. 

‘“‘ Dear little warm-hearted goal!’’ he mar- 
maured, ‘' What a small brick she is! A 
friend worth having, indeed. As straight as 
a@ die, and as honest as the day,” and he 
kissed the place where hex lips had touched. 

Then remembering her wishes, he went up 
to his own room,and, early though it was, got 
himself into evening dress. 

He found both the Countess and Lady 
Marie in the drawing-room when he went 
down, already sippiag that oup which ‘‘ cheers 
but does not inebriate,” over which the chit- 
chat became general for a time; after which 
the Countess began to make inquiries afier 
Sir Godfrey, and was astonished at the short 
replies she received from Frank Stanley. 

She was a shrewd, clever woman in her 
way, acd she began.tosce that Frank had not 
had a pleasant time at Siorm Castle, and that 
he was not iuclined to talk about it. 

This, certainly, was not whatshebadexpected. 
Both she and the Earl looked for the tiae of 
his return as that when he would declare his 
inéentions to them, coupled with those of his 
uncle upon the subject of settlements; bat not 
® word or look did the young man give indi- 
cating that he had anything especial to say, 
or any message of importanca to deliver. 

The Countess left the drawing-room oarlier 
than usaal, and sought the Earl in his study 
before going to dress. 

“ My dear!’ she said, coming to the point 
atonce. ‘Do you know Frank Stunley has 
come back?” 

‘*Of course, Ido, love! He came in to see 
me on his arrival,” replied the Earl, 

‘‘And what did he say?’’ questioned the 
Countess, eagerly. 

‘‘Bay! Nothing partionlar. He seemed 
glad to get back, Somehow, I don’t think Sir 
Godfray could have been in a very good tem- 
per. He did not bring me ous word of mes- 
sage from him,” 

‘*How very extraordiuary! Really, dear, 
after what I saw, I think yoa should say 
something to Mr. Stanley upon the subject, 
He and Marie are very peculiar to kesp things 
to themselves so. If she feared opposition I 
should understand it; but the child never has 
been crossed in anything, and she must know 
that we should be kind to her!” 

‘‘I suppose we have spoilé her, wife!” 
laughed the Earl, “I think we had better 
leave the young folks alone. Of all the na- 
pleasant tasks which could be set, toaska mun 
I kuow 

I was 


eager enough to ask for you, dear, and Frank 
is honest, Lam eure.” 

“Tam certain of one thing, Darl, Godfrey 
Hamilton wenld have come to you direotly he 
Was accepted,’’ 
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‘I think he would ; but, perhaps, Frank ig 
not yet accspied. Marie is & bit of a tor- 
ment, you know; and, although she may care 
or him, she may have given him no really 
decided answer. No, wife, I can’é interfere. 
Let Marie manage her own affairs. I am io 
no hurry for her to ba married at all; in fact, 
I would rather keep her at home by far. No 
one knows how I sha!i miss the child!” 

‘‘AndI. Ssili, Frank Stanley must not bo 
allowed to play with her affections,’ began 
the Countess; bat she waa stopped by a 
hearty fit of laughier from the Earl, 

‘* Marie is the sori of girl to be piayed with, 
is she not? My dear, it is much more likely 
to be the other way. Depend on it ake is 
still playing the torment to Frank, although, 
of course, she intends to accept him in ths 
end. She is not a flirt, alshough she is a tor- 
ment, Leave them alone, and they will find 
their level. Going to dress, dear? Well, f 
have some letters to finish first. Then I will 
join you.” 

And the Countess, silenced, bué not sétis- 
fied, went up te her own rcom. 

In the meanwhile Frank and Marie were 
losing no time, but they were certainly nod 
following out the programme arranged for 
them by the Earl and Oountess. 

“Now, Frank,’’ said the girl, drawing her 
chair to the fire, and settling herself with her 
feet upon the fender, (and very pretty little 
feet they were in euch dainty little shoes)— 
‘now, Frank! I am all attention, and 
ready to listen to whatever you care to tell me, 
Keep back what you think right, but let me 
hear the gist of the story. You know how 
interested I am in your happiness; and 
although so far I seem rather to have hin- 
dered than helped yon, still lam sure I have 
personal inflaence over my godfather, and 
when his anger is a thing of the past I shall 
most decidedly tackle him. He shall do no 
injustice if I can help it!” 

‘‘My dear girl, 1 would not kave you ex- 
pose yourself to the temper which he vented 
on me for anything. You would be frightened, 
I thought hia Satanic majesty had been 
let loose in one of his very worst humonre. 
Ha absolutely foamed at the month. Taik of 
Mrs. FitzHerbert's dislike to him! It never 
could come up. to hig fierce rage ayaingt her. 
Marie, what can these two pecple have core 
+o one another that the mentior of their very 
names should transform them into demons, 
for that is really what it does?” 

‘IT cannot imagice, It is very, very ead 
that it should beso, Frank, it ia, i am eure, 
the blight of this hatred which changed my 
godfather, so thas men ecarcely knew him 
when he returned to England. And, after all, 
it may be some etupid mistake which stands 
between them. Mrs. FitzHerbert looks good. 
I am sure she is, 
render her the devotion she does if she were 
aughi buta true woman. Love soon finds is 
out when the heart is not. what ii should 
be.” 

“ You cannod think she is being sither good 
or kind to my darling now, at any rate?” eaid 
Frank, resentfally. i 

‘No, I cannot; bat I excuse her in & mea- 
sure. She has saffered long and tilently, and 
it has preyed upon her mind, nursing her grief 
and anger, until if has well-nigh lost its 
balance—atany rate, on that one point. It 
has become a fixed idea, and when once 
Geraldinecame into that silent, dark chamber, 
her skeleton was, sie thought, in danger of 
being brought to light; and the thought of it 
coared and angered her, I believe, far more than 
it the monster had been stood out in the broad 
daylighé from whioh it hasbeen so long hidden. 
It wants a bold hand to manage this affair, 
Frank, I believe the care could be dealt with, 
bat only in one way. The skeleton mast bo 
taken bodily out of the cupboard, and stood 
in the eunehine, so that every paré of it is 
visible. Then Mrs. FitzHerbers must be 
bronght face to face with it,” 

« Ah! bat no one knows the nature of the 


Her daughter would never - 
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cat which may be dislodged from the bag, 
Marie!” A . 

‘‘ That will/be ascertained in the daylight.” 

“ And who is to do this unearthing business ? 
I think the unfortunate will have a hot time 
of it both with Mrs. FitzHerbert and Sir 
Godfrey Hamilton.” 

“Very likely, but I mean to try. Frank, 
when those two saw each other the night of 
our ball I koew that there was something 
wrong between them, and I wished then that 
I could help them. NowI have determined 
to do it. Ishall not rest until I can make 
those two meet again.” 

“And then?” asked Frank. 

“Ah! Whocan tell? I live in hope.” 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


‘prop THAT!” CRIED SIR GODFREY, ‘' HOW DARE 
you ToucH 11?” 


‘*You are a brave little woman, Marie!” 
said Frank Stanley, witha smile. ‘Still, I 
would not advise you to undertake that task. 
Ihave heard what that theme makes of the 
lady in question, and seen its effect upon the 
gentleman. You might as well offer to go 
into a den of lions, They will assuredly rend 

ou.” 

ei Then I will be a second Daniel!” she 
laughed. ‘‘I have made up my mind to see 
this affair through; and, Frank, I want you 
to tell me all yon can about your visit to 
Storm Castle.” 

“Tt justified its name. There was a storm 
all the while! I reached there in a breeze, 
and left in a hurricane!” he langhed. “ But 
now to begin with my uvarrative, Marie,— 

“‘ My uncle was, of course, very much sar- 
prised to see me. He was sitting before the 
fire when I went in, and was gazing into it, 
wholly lost in thought—so much so that I 
advanced into the room unseen by him, and 


stood hesitating whether to disturb him or ! 


no. 
‘* Jast as I bad made up my mind to leave 
him to hia reflections, my eyes fell upon o 
photograph lying upon the table. The beauty 
of the case first attracted me. It was of ebony, 
inlaid with silver, and the name of Geraldine 
was beneath the picture in letters formed of 
—- and in the pattern of forget-me- 
nots. 

‘* Tleant eagerly over it, and saw looking back 
at me a face so like my darling'’s that my in- 
tention to retire was forgotten. ‘ Geraldine,’ 
I oried, taking up the picture with eager 
hands. ‘Uncle, unole! where did you get 
this ?’ 

“ Sir Godfrey sprang to his feet as though he 
had been raised by a electric shock, 

**Drop that!’ he cried, almost choking 
with fury. ‘How dare you touchit? How 
dare you creep in like thia to pry upon me? 
Don’t answer me; I will hear no excuses. Is 
not my héuse my own to do what I like in, 
that you should venture to watch me un- 
seen?’ 

-© «YT did not mean to watch you, uncle, 
but, Geraldine——” 

Scarcely had the words fallen from my lips 
than he rushed forward and frantically struck 
the picture from my grasp—whether inten- 
tionately or no I cannot say. He might hsve 
meant to possess himeelf of it only, but, as it 
was, it was dashed ont of my hand, and lay 
smashed upon the floor. I stood atill with 
astonishment, then stooped to raise it, but I 
was pushed ruthlessly aside. 

‘““* Leave it there,’ said my unole sternly. 
*' And now explain the meaning of your un- 
annonneed reappearance here, and your words, 
which are not understandable.’ 

“Never had I seen Sir Godfrey look so 
absolutely hard and angry. 

“'*T have no intention of offending you, 
uncle,’ I said, ‘but it surprised me to find my 
dear girl's picture here before me.’ 

*** Your dear girl!” 

“His eyes strack out sparks as when cold 
Steel is pressed upona grindstone. There was 





no warmth in them, and yet they gave out 
fire. 

““*Yes! uncle. It is as well to havei‘ out at 
once. I ans engaged to Miss Geraldine Fitz- 
Herbert, and have come to ask you to receive 
her as my wife and your daughter, because 
you have ever taken my father’s place since I 
loat him. 

‘«* Doubtless you will remember my beautiful 
Toe Queen" atthe fancy dress ball at Lord 
Carstairs some months ago. If you willallow 
me I will sit down and tell you my story ; but, 
first, will you not shake hands with me uncle, 
and tell me how you have been eizca f left?" 

*** Don’t trouble yourself about me,’ he said, 
fiercely. ‘Be seated by all means if you are 
tired. I prefer to stand,’ and he walked im. 
patiently up and down the room, passing and 
repassing the broken picture upon the ground 
without comment. I let him have his way. 
For some time I did not speak at all, then I 
began. ‘I met Geraldine, ag you are aware, at 
Mears Norton Towers, and even therel felt that 
she was my fate. - I could not forget her, and 
having learnther address I went to her. It was 
my good fortune to render her and her mothera 
service at the Lake at Black Beeches, and a 
greater intimacy took place between us, which 
resulted in my opening my heart to my dar- 
ling, whom I had loved sc dearly from the hour 
we met. She accepted me soon after, and 
made me the happiest man alive.’ Sir Godfrey 
stopped suddenly and faced me. He looked 
bloodless and livid. His lips were drawn to- 
gether, his cheeks pinched. His eyes seemed 
more than ever to be made of cold steel. 

‘** And her mother sent you here to tell me 
this? To ask me to consent to my nephew 
marrying her nameless daughter? Never! 
Frank, I would rather see you cead, helpless, 
lying in your coffin, resting in your grave, 
than wedded to her!’ and he broughé his fist 
down with fury upon the table where I now 
noticed lay some letters, and a lock of raven 
hair tied together with a turquoise blue ribbon, 
He saw them also, and furtively swept them 
into a heap and covered them with a news. 


aper. 

““¢ Unole,’ I said gravely, ‘I love the girl, 
and I respect her mother. I cannot helieve 
aught against either of them. Anyway, Jam 
not nameless, and as my wyjfe her name will 
be as goodas mine. Ifthere are old scandals 
of twenty years ago, what is it to me? Simply 
nothiog. They are no fault of my ‘Ice Queen,’ 
and with your consent, or without it, I shall 
most certainly marry her, and be proud to 
own her for my wife!”’ 

“T shall never forget the expression of my 
uncle’s face, nor all he said. I need not, nay, 
I cannot repeat it. You will doabtless guess 
the purport of his crue! remarks, which made 
me nearly a3 angry a3 hirosell. 

‘‘T atooped to pick up the photograph. 
‘ Since you do not value my darling's pictare, 
let me have it,’ I said, but he snatched it up 
aa furiously as he had strnck it down. 

‘**Tt is not the likeness of the girl you are 
pleased to call Miss FiszHerbers !’ he hissed— 
‘never was, and never will be; nor had Mrs. 
FitzHerbert any daughter when her husband 
died, nor twelve months after. Sicep upon 
your insanity, Frank, and tell mes in the 
morning that it is past, or you will leave this 
honse for ever, with the understanding thai 
we shall be strangers from that time for. | 
ward.’ 

‘*] hope, uncle,’ I said quietly, ‘ that 
before to-morrow morning you will have cooled 
down ; butere we leave the subject I want to 
tell you that Mrs, FitzHerbert did not send 
me here. Not even the fact that I saved her 
life will induce her to see me. Not even her 
daughter's happiness will induce her to accept 
me a3 her son-in-law. Can you tell me why ?' 

“* The elder man’s face changed again and 
again. 

“*J can,’ he said slowly. ‘ Because, like 
myself, she knows that my nephew could not 
marry her daughter, that I would not allow 
him to mate witha nameless woman. Where 


| Will you do this? Tre 


“¢ Uncle, I do not beliove this slander, ané 
never will. Doubiless you think that you are 
speaking the truth, bus you bave cen 
ceceived.’ 

«J have been deceived!’ laughed the other 
bitterly, ‘I | That ia likely, very likely. No. £ 
know the lady you are pleased to call Mra. 
FitzHerbert well—knew ber before she bore 
that name. She was then what she ia now, 
beautifal, maddeningly beautiful, violent im 
temper, irreprassible in spirit, cold and cruet 
in nature, and altogether heartless. You 
ought to thank me on your knees for warning 
you, for preventing you from running on such 
quicksands. She is as like her mother as twe 
pins—thia girl upon whom you would bestow 
your brave father's honoured name. All she 
desires is to amuse herself with your love, ®¢ 
acat plays with a monse or 4 ball of string, 
When she is tired of you ehe will betray you. 
Such women ruin men body and soul, Hexves 
help them. I know the world, you do not. 
Be warned, be advised. I give you ti!! to- 
morrow morning to decide. Now go. I went te 
be alone.’ 

“ That ended our conversation fcr fiat cay 
I went asI was desired. 

“We ate our dinner together aimost ic 
silence, and parted early for the night. Thet 
scene over the photograph would not be ehut 
out of my mind. Although the image of my 
dear girl, the picture musi really have been, f 
feel sure, of Mrs. FitzHerbersé ; and, if so, mis 
uncle must have cared for her at one time, and 
there must have heen a considerable amount 
of intimacy between them.” 

“Ab!” laughed Lady Marie, ‘so you are 
coming round to my way of thinking, are you? 
I have said so all along. I did not mesn to 
have interrupted you at all, Frank, but you 
cannot expect a woman *o be above saying ‘£ 
told yon go.’ J am noi, as any rate; in fact, I 
feel triamphant.” 

‘‘I wish I did. I don’t ses that enything 
ig to be done till Geraldine is of age. Her 
mother will never ask Sir Godfrey's consent, 
nor will he ask hers,and without their per- 
mission there can be n> marriage till mr 
darliog is twenty one.” 

‘Well, ig is not so very long to wait, my 
friend. Many people would like to have ne 
longer, bat proceed with your story.” 

‘*Thero is but little more to tell. I tried ts 
set the bail of conversation rolling the follow- 
ing morning at breakfast, but it was of na 
use. Mrs, FitzHerbert had bronght abouta 
dead-icck, and her name only wonld osusea 
reaction, It did! Sir Godfrey caddenly 
turned apon me. 

‘“¢ Have you thought over our 3rgnment of 
last night? Have you devided ?’ he eskec 
* Yes, uncle; I have well reflected 

it,’ 

“¢ And what are you going te da?’ 

‘‘* Ask you to be magvanimonus,’ T rentied, 
boldly. ‘I see that you don’t like Gcraldine'’s 
mother, nay, you may even have canre te 
dislike her; but I ask you not to vieit that 
feeling upon her danghter and me. We have 
never injured you, atauy rate. Bs jast, Uncle 
Godfrey. Why spoil our lives because yourown 
has been embittered by something. Be gener- 
ous fo me and to her. Writs to Mrs. FitzHer- 
bert andsay you consent to onr naien, and 
hope she will do the same, I feet certain her 
opposition would yanics ss snow in sunshine. 
ie no need for you 
to further resume fricudship or acquaintance 
with her if it is distastefol to you. Only de 
what I beg you, and all will run smoothly, f 
am sure,’ 

“¢ You ask me to do this? Me!’ and he 
broke into strange, uopleasané laughter. 








's* You do not yet know me, Frank. I do not 


exsily forgive, and I have forgiven Mrs. Fitz- 
Herbert once already. Yes; sheand I were—- 
friends once!’ He had spoken dreamily. 
Then a fierceness came over him, ‘ Theref 
enough of me and my feelings. I wil! not ask 
Mrs. FitzHerbert any favours. Let her plead 
to me if she wants anything done. And let 





is your pride that you should think of it?’ 


her explain why, since Mr. FitzHerbert died 
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without issue, she now presenis a daughter 
to the world as his. Doad men tell no tales, 
neither can they contradict a lady, but there 
are others living who are willing to swear that 
Mrs. FitzHerbert was evena year after her 
husband’s death a childless woman. Tell her 
this from me if you choose. That is all I 
have to say. You have heard my decision; 
now let me hear yours. You will, of course, 
give up your insane idea of marrying this 
girl, whose very birth is enshrouded in 
mystery.’ 

“*You are wrong, Uncle Godfrey,’ I 
answered, firmly. ‘The of course lies quite 
in the opposite direction. The more sad is 
the position of the woman I love; the more 
need has she of my affection and protection. 
Nothing would induce me to desert her !’ 

‘*¢And nothing would induce me to help 
you to provide for her,’ answered Sir Godfrey, 
sternly. ‘You know best what your income 
is, aud whether you can keep a wife upon it. 
If you do not care to inherit my money, there 
are plenty of others who will be glad of it 
when I am gone. Perhaps Lady ‘Marie St. 
Clare would not object to it. How is she? 
and what is this tale Carstairs has written to 
ms about my namesake having saved his 
daughter's life?’ 

“*Ty ia quite true. He didso. Acted most 
bravely, I understand, and has been staying 
at the Towers almost ever since.’ 

“*Oh!’ said my unele, cynically, ‘so you 
have let your cousin Godfrey out you out, then, 
—. you? What does Lady Marie say of 

im?’ 

_“'* She asked me to tell you that he is a 
nice and good fellow, and she wishes that you 
knew him better.’ ”’ 

The face of her ladyship glowed rosy red 
at this part of the narrative, but she said 
nothing, and Frank continued, — 

‘Bir Godfrey grunted, and after a few 
moments asked me what time I wished the 
carriage to take me to the train? I named 
it, and hereIam. My reading of the case is 
that it is hopeless; but no matter what comes 
= goes I will stand by Geraldine FitzHer- 

rt.” 

“Qaite right, too, Frank!" replied Lady 
Marie, heartily. ‘“ You haveacted as I should 
have done myself. Here is my hand upon it. 
Stick to poor Geraldine through thick and 
thin. But, remember, I say the case is not 
hopeless. I prophesy that it will yet come 
tight,” and she and Frank clasped hands 
warmly. 

A cough disturbed them. They looked up 
and saw the Earl before them with mischiev- 
ous eyes. 

“Seeing is believing,” he laughed. ‘ My 
dear, I am sorry I interrupted you,” and 
before they could stop him he was gone ! 


(Fo be continued.) 








BY ADVERTISEMENT. 
—o— 


‘* Tuat's the third time I’ve called for that 
money,” said Amy Brown; “and the third 
time I’ve been superciliously told to ‘ call 
again!’ Look here, Dora; I'll go nomore. If 
you want your money, you've got to collect it 
yourself,” 

Dora sighed deeply. 

“If only these fine ladies would be a little 
more considerate !’’ said she. 

** And Miss Blissett is to be married next 
week,” said Amy. ‘The lady’s-maid was 
telling me what the floral decorations were to 
be. One hundred and sixty pounds for the 
hire of palms and ferns, for cut roses and 
begonias, Oh, my!” - 

Laura looked up from her type-writer. 

**Wouldn’t it be a joke,” said she, “ if 
Amy were to go to Miss Blissett’s intended, 
and try to get the money from him? It’s a 
part of the wedding outfit, I am sure.” 

* Bridegrooms don’t generally pay that 





ous of the wedding expenses,” drily observed 
ora. 

‘‘No; but it might shame her into paying 
her righteous debts,” urged Laura, 

‘*Mach we know about brides and bride- 
grooms,” said pretty Amy, with a sidelong 
glance at the cheap, cherry-framed looking- 
glass. ‘* We're not engaged to be married!” 

“No, nor likely to be,” said Laura. “ How 
can it be otherwise, when we never see any- 
body but the gasman and the landlord's 
agents?” 

“There's a girl who once worked at Miss 
Lyle’s,” said Amy, ‘‘who got an excellent 
husband, and all through an advertisement in 
the newspapers.” 

‘* And a most silly,unladylike way it was!" 
sharply retorted Dora. ‘I hope no relation 
of mine will ever get a husband in that way.” 

Amy’s eyes fell. Laura worked diligently 
at her typewriter. 

“Do you really think there’s anything 
wrong in it?"’ faltered Amy. 

“Wrong? It’s all wrong, from beginning 
to end,” spoke the elder sister, who, in her 
plain black gown and white frill, looked not 
unlike a sister of charity as she stood at the 
table, measuring off breadths of white muslin, 
“Here, Amy, stitch these together as quick as 
= can. It’s the last sewing I ever mean to 
‘o.”" 

Oh, Dora, what do you mean?” 

‘* The dressmaking business don’t pay,” said 
Dora Brown, curtly. ‘ I’m convinced of that 
at last. Mrs. Amos has sent me a circular 
of the Trained Nurses’ Institute, It’s hard 
work; but they pay proportionately. I shall 
go into that !"’ 

Dora Brown kept her word. It had been 
a hard struggle for these three girls to keep 
the wolf from their door since old Thomas 


| Brown had Joat all his money in speculations 


and died of sheer discouragement. 

Dora, the child of a first marriage, was 
seven years Older than Laura, Amy was the 
youngest and prettiest of all. She was 
apprenticed to a fashionable milliner, while 
Laura earned a scanty sum as type-writer and 
stenographer. She was a fairly good operator ; 
but jobs were fewand far between, and com- 
petition raged fearfully. 

But Dora's will and magnetism kept the 
little family together in spite of all draw- 
backs. 

Amy regarded this elder sister as unreason- 
ably despotic at times; Laura was secretly 
jealous of Dora; but both confessed her 
supremacy. ‘ 

“She's a born old maid,” said dimpled 
Amy; “ But I think she loves us.” 

‘*She has no right to domineer over us,” 
observed sulky Laura; ‘bat I daresay she 
means well.” 

‘‘Laura,” whispered Amy, when Dora had 
left the room, ‘‘do you suppose she knows?” 

“Of course she don’t know. How should 
she?” 

‘* She spoke just exactly as if she did.” 

** An arrow aimed at random.” said Laura. 

**Tt can’t be wrong,” uneasily spoke Amy, 
“or so many girls wouldn’t do it. I’m sure lI 
meant no harm.” 

**Oh, don't worry!’ cried impatient Laura. 
‘** Dora would find fault with anything!” 

Dora Brown went straightway and enlisted 
under the banner of the Nurses’ Institute, 

“You are just the woman we want,” said 
Mrs. Amos, looking her over as if she were a 
bale of goods or a sample of groceries. 
“Strong, quiet, phlegmatic temperament. 
Yes, we'll find employment for you right 
away.’’ 

And at the end of the week she handed 
Dora a card. 

** You are to go to this number, Dalrymple- 
street,” eaid she. ‘A case of typhoid fever, 
not especially malignant. You will receive 
all necessary instructions from the doctor.” 

And Dora went. 

The name on the card was “ Milton.” The 
house was a pretty medieval cottage, standing 
back from the street. 


A cold-faced woman of middle age received 
her, rather grimly. 

“Ah! said she. ‘* Miss—Brown?” 

** T have come to take care of Mr. Milton,” 
said Dora, 

‘‘In-deed!" said the cold-faced woman. 
“ Bat I assare you I do not need your assist- 
ance,” 

Dera untied her bonnet strings, and put her 
satchel on the table, 

‘IT have come to take care of Mr. Milton,” 
repeated sho, quietly but firmly. ‘' Please 
show me to him at once.” 

‘* He’s ill in bed,” said the frigid person. 

‘* I expected to find him there,” 

‘« This is very strange,” said the frigid one. 
‘I am Mr. Milton's sister.” 

“ Yes?” 

Dora elevated her level, black brows. 

‘And I think he should be kept quite 
quiet," en mm ye Sarah —— . . 
oe ectly agree with you there,” sai 
the new nurse. ‘ Will you take me to him 

without further delay?" 

‘If you insist upon it ; but I must say that 
I think——” ' 

** I do insist upon it !”’ 

Miss Milton tossed her head. 

‘‘ I don’é know what women are coming to 
nowadays,’ remarked she; ‘‘ but I suppose 
James will desire to see you, once at least.” 

‘* Naturally, yes,”’ observed Dora. 

And she thought to herself that it was 
scarcely courteous for this woman thus to 
sneer at her profession, even while she availed 
herself of its advantages. 

“It is very disagreeable,” she cogitated, 
‘‘but in this life one must expect to encounter 
many disagreeables.”’ 

The patient—a handsome, fair-haired 
young man—was tossing restlessly on his 
bed. He held out a fevered hand to Dora. 

‘It’s go good of you to come!” said he, 
looking eagerly up in her face. 

‘' Not at all,” said Miss Brown, composedly. 

** But you are not what I expected.” 

He tarned his face to the wall, with a dis- 
couraged sigh, as he spoke. ; 

‘IT daresay we shall do very well,” said 
Dora, glancing at the medicine vials. 

‘“‘That photograph must have been taken 
some years ago,” added he, petulantly. 

“Oh, it was!” conceded Dora, who had 
been instructed always to humour the whims 
of fever patients. 

* Bat that wasn’t fair!” 

“Perhaps not. When doea the dootor 
come?” asked Dora, anxious to turn the 
conversation. 

‘‘ The—dootor !"” echoed Mr. Milton. * You 
were not expecting to be married to-day ?"’ 

“I’m in no harry,” said quiet Dora, 
straightening the pillows with one or two 
deft touches, 

Miss Milton looked persistently out of the 
window, . 

“You can easily see that he is siok of his 
bargain! ” said she, scornfully. ’ 

‘Ig he as flighty as this all the time?” 
asked Dora. , 

* And,” added Miss Milton, ‘' right feeling 
would dictate your immediate withdrawai, 
Miss Brown.” 

Dora smiled superior. bee 

‘* You must have a very r opinion of 
my continuity,” said she. ‘‘ When I begina 
job, 1 intend to go on with it.” ' 

“Then you'll go on with it by yourself,” 
said Miss Milton, flouncing out of the room. 
“ T shall not countenance the matter at all, 
and sol give you warning.” 2 

Dora looked after her in grave surprise. 

“Can it be that this is mere sisterly 
jealousy?" said she to herself. ‘‘ She can 
hardly be delirious. Oh, here is the doctor's 
carriage now !” 

The fever heightened that afternoon. James 
Milton paid no more attention to the nurse 
after that than he did to the blue flies buzzing 
in the window, or the little mouse that came 
and nibbled at the waincoting of nights. 





He kept raving—raving about a photograph 
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and a letter that had not been answered. 
But Doctor Dowse was an able physician, and 
Dora an excellent nurse, and presently the 
crisis came and went, and all was well. 

‘*You have been very good to me,” said 
Milton, the first day he sat up, among pillows 
and cushions, very pale and wasted, but strik- 
ingly handsome through it all. 

Have I? But I always get attached to 
sick ~ whom I care for,’”’ said Dora, 
bluntly. 

A red bar rose to the patient's pallid fore. 
head. 

“T must own,” said he, “ that I was a little 
dieappointed, just at first. I—I expected to 
gee some One much younger!”’ 

‘Did you?” Dora smiled in the conscious. 
ness of her thirty summers. ‘‘Oh, I don’t 
call myself young! In fact, I feel just as if 
you were my son, Mr. Milton!" 

* Your—son? Then you don’t intend to 
insist on our bargain ?’’ cried he. 

‘Two guineas a week? Certainly, I do.” 

‘* What are you talking about?” exclaimed 


he. 

Miss Milton here precipitated hereelf 
abruptly into the conversation. 

‘* James,” said she, ‘‘I never told you, but 
I didn’t send that laet letter you left in the 
hall. It was a piece of nonsense from first to 
last; I never posted it.” 

‘‘ Then how came Miss Brown here? "’ 

*‘ That’s what I can’t understand myself,”’ 
said Miss Milton, knitting her brows. 

‘*Mrs. Amos sent me here,’”? said Dora, 
‘from the Nurses’ Agenoy, in answer to a 
requisition from Doctor Dowse.” 

‘Bat all those letters you wrote to 
James?” 

“Letters? 1?” 

Miss Milton stared. 

**Do you mean to deny,’’ said she, “ that 
you advertised for a husband, and that you 
sent your photograph to James when he 
answered the advertisement? And that you 
wrote him these letters?’ hurriedly taking a 
packet from a rosewood desk. 

“I never knew there was such a person 
until Mrs, Amos sent me here that day," eaid 
Dora. ‘Dol look like a woman to insert 
matrimonial advertisements in the paper?" 

* There comes in the mystery of it!’ cried 
Miss Milton. ‘* Look at the girl’s photograph ! 
It’s like you—and yet it isn’t. And here has 
James gone and engaged himself to a woman 
he has never seen—and ——" 

She held out the photograph to Dora. 

‘* Yes,” said the nuree, ‘it is like me, natu- 
rally. It’s the picture of my younger sister, 
Amy.” 

‘Amy Brown!” cried Mr. Milton. ‘ And 
that accounts for it! The name—the expres- 
sion of face !” 

‘I don’t wonder,” said Dora, drily, ‘that 
you were disappointed when you saw me! 
I’m neither as young nor as pretty as Amy— 
neither, I hope, am I as silly.” 

Mr. Milton coloured again. 

‘Isn't that rather a reflection on me?” 
said he. ‘For you see we're engaged—by 
post. And yon certainly must give us your 
blessing, Mies Brown,” 

‘I don’t know about that,” said Dora, 

She went home and scolded Amy roundly. 

“I only did it for a joke,” said Amy, burst- 
ing into ready tears. ‘“‘And he wrote such 
beautiful letters ! ” 

_‘He might have been a thorough-paced 
villain, for all you knew,’’ said Dora, severely, 

‘* Bat he isn’t!” pleaded Amy. 

_And Dora, who had really grown to appre- 
ciate Mr. Milton’s many good qualities, was 
not as adamantine as Amy had feared she 
would be. 

And the firat day he was allowed to go out 
Mr, Milton cameé in & carriage, and took all 
the Miss Browns to the Milton Park fora drive. 


“Yes,” said Mies Milton, who had begun | 


to thaw a little, “‘ she’s a pretty little creatnre 
enough. And if she’s half as sensible as that 
sister of hers, she won’t make a bad wife for 
James,” 


” 








And Amy was radiant with happiness. 

‘“Thére, Laura,” said she, ‘' you see every- 
thing has turned out right.” 

* Bat it was a tazardous experiment, all 
the same,’’ said Laura, solemnly. 


-— 
— 


A CRUEL SILENCE. 


=—=§93-— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Harnotp Keiru never hesitated as to his 
duty. Dearly as he loved Ivy, he felt that 
after such an imperative summons he had no 
choice but to go home at once,and see what 
disaster had befallen his father. 

A very tender note, telling her all he knew 
of the calamity, was despatched to his little 
fiancée, and then he manuged to catch the 
night train for Westerton, wondering not a 
little why his presence was required there. 

It was early morning when he reached the 
quiet midland town. The sun had hardly 
risen, and the cold, grey dawn made him 
shiver as he stepped on to the platform. 

He looked round for a porter, meaning to 
ask whether it was possible to procure a fly 
at that early hour, when, to his amazement, he 
raw @ servant in the Rossmoor livery, and his 
father’s coachman came up to him. 

** ve got the carriage here, my lord. The 
Earl thought it was possible you might come 
by this train!” 

Harold breathed one anxious question, 

‘* What is it, Stabbs--is my mother ill?” 

“No, my lord,” said the man, simply. 
*‘The Earl and Countess are well; but the 








tragedy at Brightwood has upset them both|P 


fearfully. He thought, maybe, you'd have 
seen it in the evening papers.” 

TI never look at them. What was it?” 

‘*A robbery, my lord—leastways they call it 
s0—though I believe nothing of value was 
taken ; butthe thieves attacked Mr, Penning- 
ton’s housekeeper, and the shock and the fright 
pretty well killed Lady Mary. She died yes- 
terday afternoon. The Earl was with her at 
the time.” 

Harold was heartily sorry for the aunt he 
could remember young and beautifol. He 
felt an intense pity for poor Molly, and yet he 
could experience relief that the blow had not 
been levelled at his own home. 

His father and mother were safe, All kinds 
of anxious thoughts had troubled him on his 
way down, and it was like removing a heavy 
burden from his spirit to know they were un- 
injured. 

But when hia father came out into the hall 
to meet him the young man began to fancy he 
had felt reassured too soon. 

There were dark circles under Lord Ross- 
moor’s eye, and his face was white with 


anguish. He had been an affectionate brother, | g 


but of late years he had seen very little of his 
sister, and it seemed almost impossible her 
death alone could have affected him so 
terribly. 

Harold wrung his father’s hand. Very 
strong and real was their mutual regard. The 
Earl motioned the servants away, poked the 
fire into a blaze, and insisted on his boy’s par- 
taking of the early breakfast got ready for 
him before he would even begin a conversation 
with him. 

At last the pretence of eating was over. 
Keith sat in an arm chair opposite his father, 
and turned to him appealingly,— 

‘What is the matter? I am certain my 
aunt's death alone could not have troubled 
you so terribly |" 

‘‘It is bad enongh,”’ sighed Lord Rossmoor, 
** Poor Mary! I little thought she would go 
before me; but that is not the worst, Keith. 
Poor Pennington has broken down with the 
shock. Giles says he is in for a sharp 
attack of brain fever. I brought him here be- 


fore we had a suspicion of it; bat if I had 
| known Ishonid bave done just the same. I 


couldn't have left him at Brightwood after 
what had happened there.” 

‘Of course you couldn’é!"’ agreed Harold, 
warmly, ‘‘and poor Molly could not have been 
with him there. My mother is not strong, 
but I know she would nover have let any rela- 
tion of yours be ill and in trouble withont 
offering to receive them attheAbbey. I think 
it was the only thing we could do to bring 
poor Pennington here.” 

‘You don’t understand,” said poor Lord 
Rossmoor, half impatiently. ‘‘ Keith, your 
— illness casts a fearful responsibility on 
me ” 

‘*T should have thought tbe cenior clerka at 
the bank could have managed the business 
better than you!” returned Harold, ‘‘ Every 
one knows you have no experience in such 
things. They must do the best they can 
without their chief, and if he is a little poorer 
when he recovers it can’t be he}ped.” 

The Earl shook his head. 


‘*T had never thought about the bank. Itie 
my poor sister Iam troubling over. Harold, 
can you keep a secret ?”’ 

The young Viscount thought of the terrible 
one he had buried in his own heart for three 
years, and nodded. 

“I would spare you if I could,” said hie 
father sadly, ‘‘ but I am getting an old man, 
and the burden is too great for me to bear 
alone. Poor Pennington won’t be fit for 
business for weeks, and it must be settled at 
once, Any delay would be fatal.” 

* Only trust me, father, and I will do my 
best to deserve your confidence! ” 

“I know it, my dear lad. You hold the 
family honour as dear as I do! Heaven 
knows I would not sacrifice the living to my 
ride, but am I bound to cast a terrible slur 
‘on all the Keiths for the sake of the dead?” 

*s Tell me all!’ implored his gon. 

And poor Lord Rossmoor, who desired 
nothing better, poured out his story. His 
sister Mary had been the real sinner in that 
mystery of long ago. Kenneth Chetwyna 
had suffered for her fault. 

Lord Keith looked as pale as hia father. 
The shame of his aunt's treachery cut hira to 
the heart. 

‘*You cannot hesitate,” he said esgerly. 

‘You must not let him stay in prison another 
day!” , 
2 I should not have hesitated if i¢ had been 
in time to save him, Kenneth Chetwynd 
died three months ago! I discovered the 
news only last night! Now, Harold, you see 
my difficulty. Must I hold up poor Mary’s 
memory to execration? Must I oast an on- 
ending stain on our name since no one can 
benefit by it?” 

“Noone! Are you certain?” 

‘‘T always understood from poor Chetwynd 
that he had no relations. His young wife and 
her baby died together the day he was found 
uilty.”’ 

Keith paced the room in an agony of doubi. 
Like his father, the stain on his family name 
was terrible to him. Like Lord Rossmoor, 
he could not have heritated if poor Kenneth 
had been alive, but his death made the case 
most ee ewer | 

‘* There are the maid and her brother,” he 
said slowly. ‘* What part will they take?” 

“The brother will never come forward, 
since Mrs, Ward can identify him as the man 
who attacked her. As for the maid, she ie 
intensely vindictive; but poor Mary’s death 
has robbed her of her power. A bribe woulc 
sileace her!” , 
Keith shuddered. 

“T hate the thought cf such a thing. 
Father, we had better take the initiative, and 
publish the truth for oureelves!” 

‘‘ You forget,” said the Earl, earnestly, 
‘‘we should not be the only ones to enffer. 
Think of the blight that would fall on Moily ? 
Think of Pennington’s misery if his wife'» 
name wag bandied about with ench a story!’ 
“It is a terrible predicament; but, father, 





truth is always best. It seems to me that 
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that poor fellow would reat better in his grave 
if his memory were cleared !’’ 

A rap at the door; it met with no answer, 
and was repeated. Finally the butler entered 
with a deprecating «ir. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, but there's 
& woman waiting, who says she must see you. 


It’s that Ellen Fenn who lived with Lady : 


Mary, so I thought, maybe, I'll better tell 
oa.” 


the Isst thing they had anticipated. 
“¢ Show her in.” 


neat and 
picture of a prim, upper servant. 
looked at her would ever have guessed her 
strange, eventful story. 

“My son knows everything, Fenn,” said 
Lord Rossmoor, trying hard to suppress the 
joathing he felt for the woman. “ You may 
speak openly before him!” 

Fenn dropped a prim curtsey. 

“I reckon, 
things, you and me. I hear Mr. Pennington’s 
you to make terms, 
and I've a worse one of yours! 
me we'd better strike a bargain!” 

Keith looked at her and marvelled. How 
eonld they ever have taken her for a civil, 
obliging servant? Why, she looked like a 
malignant genius! 

** What ¢o you propose?’ he asked, coldly. 

A tear glistened in the woman's eyes. 
was & Btrange combination. She had taunted 
and domineered over her lady during her life, 
and yet, in a fashion, she had cared for her. 


It seems to 


Father and son exchanged glances. It was 


, looking back. 


hands. I rather think,” she added, defiantly, 
“it’s us who are trusting you, since we've no 
ro you won’t use the peper before we are 
° ” 


“*T shall not do that,” 
‘It would be worse for your name if you 


: did!’’ she answered, promptly; “ bat I fancy 
I’ve tried to put her off, but she won’t stir. | 


you'll keep your word. Dan and I shan’t 
be sorry to leave England. Ags soon as ever 
my lady's buried I shall be ready. to eail, and 
then you can please yourself." 

Lord Rossmoor looked at ber gravely. 

‘* You seem to have had some regard for my 


sister, and yet you made her life & misery to 
She followed close on the butler’s steps, | 


self-possessed as ever—the very | 
No one who 


her. Ican't understand it!” 

“‘I was fond of her,’’ replied Ellen Fenn, 
quietly, ‘‘bat she worried me. She was always 
She wanted Mr. Chetwynd 


/ punished, bai when it was done she did 


| nothing but regret it. 


I had done my best 


, for her, and instead of being grateful to me 


she was always lamenting. She hado’t the 


, Courage to go straight on with the path she 
' had chosen. 
my lord, we'd better settle | 


; be a bad one!” 
ill, and likely to keep eo, so there’s no one but | 


You've a secret of mine © 


; remove obstacles from her pathway. 


Harold Keith shivered. He seemed to guess 
by instinct that the maid would have had that 
courage. 

Ellen Senn would have stuck af nothing to 


the motive, this quiet, demure-looking woman 
would have been a Lucrezia Borgia. She had 
in her all the cool daring, the iatense cunning 


| needfal. 


She | 


She had come to Lord Rossmoor now to prove | 


as much. 
“I shall always say she was as mash t6 
blame as me," said the maid, defiantly. “If 


** You had better come to terms,” she said, 
after a pause. ‘‘ You won't care for her child 
to know abcut it, and know she shall if you 
and I don't setsle things!’ 


And so Eilen Feon had her way. Lord 


| Rossmoor gave her two hundred pounds in 


my lady had never stooped to bribe me I~ 


shouldn’s be what Iam, I never did her any 


wrong she didn’t need to thank herself for, but | 


we were girls together. I dressed her for her 
first bal), and it's my hands that have got her 
ready for herlastsleep. I don't want people 
to eoorn her memory, and so I've come to tell 
you lll hold my tongue if you agree io my 
conditions!" 

* You forget,” said Lord Rossmoor, slowly. 
**Mr. Chetwynd’s memory must be cleared.” 

“Tye thought of that,’’ said Fenn, com- 
posedly. “I saw Daniel last night, and we 
talked it over. 


He likes the other side of the . 


world a great deal better than this, and I’ve | 


nothing to keep me here now my Iady’s gone. 
He's ready to sign # full confession of steal- 


ing the securities, and how if came aboné he ' 


was able to get at the safe, He'll make it 
clear enough to right Mr. Chetwynd withont 


ever mentioning my lady’s name, and he'll | 


leave the statement in your hands, my Jord, 
for you to post to the ©: nk, with the securities 
themselves as proof, p 
not let it out of you” own keeping anti! you 
know we are on the seas! ”’ 

* And your terms ?’’ demanded Keith. 


ided you swear you'll : 
| ever do it, 


notes for the passage and present expenses, 
and he took a colemn pledge that a thouecand 
pounds should be placed to her credit at a bank 
in Queensland, In return she gave him the 
confession, signed by her brother and wit- 
nessed by herself. 

“Dan was porter at the bank, and there 
must be some there who remember his writ- 
ing,”’ she said, practically, ‘‘ You needn't fear 
any one disputing it, Lord Rossmoor; besides, 
if you enctose the securities with the confes. 
pion, it's proof positive!” 

Father aud son sat in deep silence when she 
had left them. Atiast Lord Rossmoor said, 
brokenly,— 

* Thank Heaven!” 

‘* Ay, she has saved us from a cruel doubt. 
Ishould never have held up my head again if 


I suppose natare means her for . 
& good woman, and ehe hadn't the braing to | 


Given | 


| Lord Rossmoor smiled sadly. 

| “ Please don't deprive your mother and me 
of our favourite,” he said, gravely. ‘‘ Belle 

| belongs to the Tregarthans entirely now. You 

‘gay we are never to hope to hear your wed- 
ing-bells, so poor little Molly is the nearest 
imitation of a daughter the old folks can 
expect.” 

Keith smiled. A look of giadness came into 
‘his eyes. It was as though bis whole fase was 
‘lit up by eome happy thought, 
| ‘My lord,” he said, with just a shadow of 

constraint, ‘' people change their minds soime- 
times. I have done so, but I can only hepa 
you have not. The last time we talked of my 
‘future you said you would receive any wilel 
' chose as your daughter, provided only that she 
was alady. I have taken you at your word, 
for yesterday I proposed to the sweetest girl 
I ever met. er face is her fortune, she 
has no grand relations, and yet I think you 
: will confess « fairer bride never came home to 
this old Abbey.’’ 
‘* Engaged! Ob, Keith! whois she?” 
Keith smiled. 
| “Her mame is Ivy Martin. Her parents are 
: dead, and she hag been brought up by two old 
annts. I met her at the Tregarthans, and 





; But his father interrupted bim. 

| ‘You don't mean the little girl whose life 
you saved in the fire? Why, Lady Tregarthan 
‘wrote the whole siory to your mother, aud 
' said she desired nothing better than to keep 
i her at the Park always.” 

} “Jast so. All the Tregarthans are de- 
, voted to my Ivy, Belle used to say she was 
: her greatest friend!" 

| * And what do her aunts say?’ exclaimed 
_Lord Rossmoor. ‘‘I suppose they are slated 
‘at the idea of her becoming a peersss!”’ 

| ‘Qa the contrary, one of them informed 
me she would never consent to it ; but happily 
| {vy is no longer under their authority. Her 
| mother’s uncle has returned from India, and 
ehe is now with him.” 

i; “A gentleman?’ asked the Earl, a lisile 
_ anxiously, 

| “Ag true-hearted a one as I ever met, 
though he persists in calling himself a piain 
‘merchant. I believe he is enormously rich; 
| but when I asked him for Ivy I had nos an 
‘idea of it, or I might have feared being 
| shought s fortune-haater."’ 

| And it is really settled?" 

i ©J¢is so far setticd that I meant to write 
,to you about it today. Father, you and 
{my mother will be kind to her, won’t you? 
‘She has had such a sad, lonely life. Till 


we had not cleared poor Chetwynd'smemory ;' Lady Tregarthan and Belle found her out I 
and yet how could we have brought such} don’t think she knew what love and kindness 
shame on Molly and on onr good old name!” j meant. She is twenty-one, she sxys, bat she 


“ Will that wretoh keep her word ?,” ; 
‘* Sbe must,” i 
“T wonder she wag not afraid of her brother | 
being prosecated ? ” . ' 
‘* She knew neither Penniagton norI would | 
Keith, it bows me to the ground ; 


| with shame to remember it was I who insiated 


“Well, there must be nothing said abont | 


Mrs, Ward’s accident ; and a thousand pounds 
"id betier be paid into a bank in Queensland in 
my uame., Then there'll be our passages, and 
as matier of & little ready money to go ox 
with!” 

* And you can answer for your brother?” 

Fenn nodded. 

‘Dan rather likes the idea of taking our 
relations down a peg or two. They’ve been s0 
mighty grand they wouldn’é even speak to 
him. He won't mind at all, when he and I 
— o away, their having a little to put up 
with. 

Lord Rossmoor looked at his son. Keith 
answered by a nod, 

“I may trust you?” eaid the Earl, gravely, 
jo Ellen Fenn. ‘ You mean what you say?” 

“If I don’t you've the remedy in your own 
hands,” she retorted, ‘for yon can cable ont 
to Australia to arrestus. I’m ready todomy 
part now by putting the confession in your 


i of flesh. 





on poor Chetwynd being arrested. Pennington | 
wanted him simply to be dismissed from the 
firm. It was I who would have my pound 
If, as poor Mary said, she mardered 
his young wife, surely I helped?” 

“Bat not wittingly,” arged Keith. “ You 
never willingly harmed any human creature.” 

‘There is vo need for your mother to know 
the trath,” said Lord Rossmoor, slowly, “ nor 
Molly either. The miserable secret must be 
kept from them at any cost.” 

‘* Poor Molly! Sheloved her mother dearly. 
Ié will be a terrible grisf to her!” 

“But not such a grief as if might have 
been. Poor Mary had been an invalid for 
years. Depend upon it, Keith, the knowledge 
of herown guilty secret was a barrier ever 
present between her and her child.” 

‘‘Mr. Pennington ought to retire. I am 
sure he is rich enough,”’ said Harold, warmly. 
“Tfihe and Molly travelled all over Europe 





for a year I 2m sure it would be the beet thing 
for them !”’ 


looks just like a pretty, timid child!” 

‘\ We'll be kind to her! ” promised the Bail. 
‘‘ Bat why in the world, Keith, did yon give 
us so much trouble?” 

Lord Keith looked so mystified tha the 
Earl condescended to explain. 

‘I'm sure you've made us nearly heart- 
broken declaring you should never marry, 
haven’t taken any pleasure in the Abbsy for 
months, believing you were ia earnest.” 

“I was in earnest!” said Keith, sadly. 


: * The last time we met, father, I deemed my 


marriage an impossibility !”’ 

Lord Rossmoor looked amazed. 

“ And this child has converted you?” 

The truth was best, Keith felt that, and 
he looked up gravely into his father’s face. 

‘‘T believe I loved Ivy from the moment I 
saw her! But, evenhad I gueseed it, I should 
not then have dared to tell her so, because I 
had—they tell me—a wife living!” 

‘' Keith!” 

“‘1¢ was a oruel fraud!’ and he told the 
story very bricfly, and yet so sadly, that Lord 
Rossmoor quite understood how heavy was 
the burden he had carried. 

“My poor boy! And to think of our 


tormenting yey to marry all the time! You 
must have lived in misery!" 
“Tt was pretty bad; only I felt you need 


ie a 





fiw: 
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never learn my mistake! She knew me only | sitting in his sunt’s owe parlour ; and the {fetched the letter herself, and he heerd since 
; tragedy at Brightwood, having been well dis- | that she had lefs the neighbourhocd, bnt fo. 


as ‘Mr. Harold,’ and none of her family had 
any ides of my real name,” 

Lord Rossmoor wrung his boy's hand. 

‘¢Thig secret must reat between us, Harold. 
No'Heed to tell your mother.” 

No, I told Ivy.” 

*t Wag that needfal? ” 

“JT #hink so. Father, will you tell my 
mother of my engagement? I fancy she has 
fixed oh Molly Pennington for my wife, and 
thet she'will be disappointed.” 

Bot hs was mistaken. Lady Rossmoor 
kissed him with a téedrfal-emile; butthe tears 
were Of joy, hot sorrow. 

“Tt has nearly broken your father’s heart 
to think the old natiie would die out. We 
must love your Ivy, Harold, if only beoause 
sie has saved us from that!" 

And so all séétiied to smile on Harold's 
choica—all except Miss Laitra's warning that 
® curse must resétipon a Marriage between 
him and her niece. 

Strange that Lord Keith could not forget 
the old maid's earnestness, and that a very 
homely proverb troubled him. 

The course of traelove, this proverb asserted, 
névert ran smooth, 

Now, Lord Keith felt positive his afféotion 
for Ivy was ‘ trode love!” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Lonp Resswoor’s butler, though a man 
of his word, and one little given to change of 
purpose, had not written to his nephew 
respecting the woman he found reading the 
peerage in his lordship’s stady, and who had 
represented herself as Jatties Smith's fiancée. 

He had fully meant to do so when he spoke 
to Miss Pennington ; but, talking the matter 
over with bis wife, that matron gave it as her 
decided opinion he had batter let well alone, 

‘‘ We oan trust Jim,” she said, confidently ; 
‘tend before long he'll be back here, and we 
can tell him all about it. Things look so dif- 
ferent put down on paper, and Jim's a rare 
one for keeping letters. Maybe one of these 
days it'ld get into Liza’s hands, and then there 
would be a faes. She's a nice girl, and a good 
girl, but no one can deny she’s jealous!” 

Hicks, who, though a most proficient 
butler, was not skilled in letter-writing,.was 
@ a relieved to be spared a very unpleasant 
task, 

He took his wife’s advice, and contented 
himself by going down to the lodge, and 
relating the incident to the head-gardener, 
who lived there, and was @ great crony of 
is, 

Keane rubbed his head, and looked thonght- 

ai, 

‘I tell you what itis, Mr, Hicks” (the butler 
was ‘* Mr,” with all the servants on account of 
his office), “ that young woman wasn’ tafter any 
gocd. I saw her myself,” 

‘Dear, dear! And did she say anything 
aboué Jim?” 

‘Not a word!” (The gardener looked un- 
commonly wise.) ‘' She told mse she had come 
down from Londou, hearing there was'a House- 
maid wanted at the Abbey. Of courte, I eaid 
the place had been filled up over a month. 
And I was glad to be rid of her, for she was 
not the kind of person my lady would have 
cared to sed in the grounds, But look here, 
Mr. Hicks, for a person to come here with one 
trumped-up story is enongh; bat if seems to 
me there must be something véry wrong when 
they have two.”’ 

Hicks nodded. 

_ My wife says she'll keep a watch inside 
the houses, and that if I said a word to you 
you'd be on the iook-ont outside. She doesn't 
want us to alarm the family,” 

Heath nodded. 

© Wait till Lord Keith comes home, that'li 
be best,” 

And now Lord Keith was home, his faith- 
ful valet in his train, and after supper, when 
most of the servants had digpersed, Jem was 








cussed, the housekeeper bethought herself of 
their strange visitant of a month before. 

Jameslistened attentively. He was asuperior 
young man, and had been the attendant on 
Lord Rosemoor’s elder son from his colleges | 
days. Oa the young heir’s death he was 
transferred to Harold, and bad never com- 
plained of the exchange, beyond observing his 
new master was so very simple in his habits 
he hardly necded @ valet at all. 

Smith had, so to say, grown up among 
the Rossmoor family. His mother had been 
in s6¥Vice at the Abbey, his father had been 
coachman there, his uncle and aunt were still 
butler and housekeeper, so that the young 
man, besides an honest regard for Harold, 

rsonally had a loyal attachment to him 
rom the mere fact of hid name. 





He lidtened to his aunt’s story in perfect 
Bilenoe. No indignant protestations came 
ffom him of his own constancy to his Eliza, { 
but when Mis. Hicts had finished he asked | 
slowly,— 

** Did you give her try address, uncle?” 

“No, lad; but Miss Pennington, whom she 
tet and took in with her story, wrote it down 
for her in black and white. It was ten days 
or Leone ~~ glen week in August.” | 

Jim n f , 

‘“ Pevhaps WH explain this néte. I got it 
the first week Za Séptember, and is puzzled 
mes good bi, If my lord had not been co 
silént ‘and ‘yéserved I think I ehould have 
shown it to hifi; but as it is I was afraid of 
angering Hithy and s> I put it in my pookéet 
till I had @ obarices of talking things over with 

ou.” " 
: He had the true north-country prudence, 
Jim Siitth Wes slow and cantiors—the last 
person in the world to act on impulse, Not 
clever or even sharp, he was yet certain to 
get on in life, becanse he would never do any- 
thing rash or foolish, 

Hicks put on bis speotscies and prepared to; 
read the letter which was offered bim, It 
was written on very thick paper, atrociously 
perfomed with mosk, and the haud had been 
laboriously disguised till is seemed like a 
chila’s large, uncertain characters, The 
butler did not write well himself; his few 
correspondents resembled hima in thig matter, 
but he was quite sharp enongh to guess that 
the letter before him: owed its bad penman- 
ship to art more than natare. 

“ §rr,— 

“Knowing you ate shortly goirg to be 
married, it has struck me you might like to 
increase your income. For important family 
reasons I take a great interest in your master's 
doings, and am prepared to reward you 
liberally if you will let me know whether he ia 
engaged to be marrisd. I enclose a banknote 
in token of good faith, and will pay you 
double that for the information required. 
Write fully to C. B., care of Mr. Ward, 
stationer, Camberwell-grove.” 


‘‘ Where is the bank-note? ” 

Jim answered promptly,— 

‘*[ put it into an envelope addressed to 
©. B. as directed, and registered it,” 

Hicks put down his pipe and rubbed his 
eyes—it was @ trick of his when troubled, 

*‘ You ought to have showed that letter to 
Lord Keith, Jim!" said his aunt, decidedly. 

IT didn’t dare!’’ was the valet’s rejoinder. 
*: He’s noi the gentleman to forgive what he’d 
oall a liberty. Kind and generous as he is 
there's not a prouder man going than Lord 
Keith.” 

‘I don't hike it,’ said the butler, gravely. 
“T can’t understand it &1 all,” 

“IT went down to Camberwell as soon as we 
got to London,” said James, who had, like a 
good whist player, reserved bis strongest 
card last, ‘‘and I found out thie stationer's, 
He remembered the letter coming for CO. B. 
its being registered made an impression on 
him, I suppose. He said 0. B. was a Mro. 








Harold, who used to live in Camberwell. She 


years ahs had lived at Woodbine Cottage, 
Coldbarbour-lane. I bad a ecrt of funcy to 
see the house, and I walked past. The door 
opened just as I had got by, and Lord Keith 
came out!”’ 

“Jim!” 

“Tam positive of it,” rciurned tho valet. 
‘ Basides, Mi. Dundan, the lawyer, was with 
him, You might KhaveHnocked me down with 
& feather whén I Pécogifised them.” 

‘Did théy see you?” 

“They wé¥e talking much too eagerly. I 
got back to Loidon an hour or so before Lord 
Keith came in. I never saw anyone look so 
anxious of excited. He told me he was going 
along jowfiey the next day, and should nou 
want me. He stadied Bradshaw before he 
went to bed, and told me he Bhonid stars at 
nine, but lotig before that he was off. He 
seemed as if he conlin’t rést."’ 

‘‘ Jim, you ought not to speak eo freely." 

‘*f wouldn't any whera élse,” returned Fim, 


i: bus 1% pretty we)l sure there's trouble in 


store, | én don’t travel all the ie 
Westetten for a servant's address. They d& 
send bamk-Hotes as bribes unless there's softé- 
thing Vary Wrong.” 

The Butler and hia wife looked terror. 
stricken, 

‘“ Book here, Jim," said his uncle, sharply, 
‘‘T've Hivéd in the family since befure you 
wore ‘born, and I'l not sit still and let you 
say Lord Keith's in Jove with that miserable 
wottiin Who was down here in Acgnet, and 
whom I Bunted from the Abbéy like a trap,” 

Jim shook his head. 

“Fes not in love with her, uncle, or 
shed rot need to bribe rie to find oui 2 >on 
him. Many psoeple don’t know Lord Koith 
was music mad in his younger days, and 
always ranting aboot after strolling pluyera. 


He may have known this person then, and 
promised to marry her!” 

‘‘He couldn't,” said the butler, dccicedly. 
“Tf you had once ceen her, Jim, you'd not 


insulf Lord Keith by suggesting such 
thing.” 

‘“‘] wish I had told him,’’ said the valet, 
half regretfully. ‘' After all, for his brother's 
sake, I think he'd not be likely to send me 
away just for the woman’s writing to nie, 
which was no fault of mine,”’ 

Molly Pennington of course had to bear of 
her cousin's engagement. Perhaps iiuiiy 
owed Ellen Fenn gratitude for the impertin- 
ence which had made her feel reserved and 
constrained with her conein. 

In those bright Jane days Molly had been 
very near loving her old child-friend. Ts had 
been a roagh blow that opened her eyez to it, 


: but now she could ba thankfal, for tiere was 


not the shadow of regret in her thoughts ag 
ehe listened to Harold's love-story. 

In spite of ber grief for ber mother, her 
anxiety about her father, and her own sad 
loneliness, she could rejoice from the bottom 
of her generous heart thas Lord Rossmoor 
should have his one desire granted, end wel- 
come hia son’s bride at lass. 

Lord Keith found it would be impozsible 
for him to leave Westerton till sfsor hisaunt’s 
foneral. He wrote « lony, loving letter to Ivy, 
declaring the reasors that kept him, and en- 
closed a few lines from Lord Rossmoor to 
Mr. Newton, ia which the peer ssnctizned 
his son’s engagement; and expressed a hepe 
that as soon as the shadow of ilincss wag 
lifted from the Abbey he and his wife might 
be allowed to welconie Miss Martin az a guest. 

Of course, eager congratulations came from 
Stocks. Lady Belle declared it ways matoh 
after her own heart, and Lady Tregsrthan 
wrote to the Countesa that Ivy wat a choice 
worthy even of Lord Keith, The younger 
correspondent added # postecripé in her letter, 
begging to know what ‘those terrible aunts 
said to it,” 

Keith had no mind to tell her he carefully 
ignored the postscript when he anewered his 
sister’s congratulations, and tried to silence 
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[KEITH LOOKED AT FENN, AND MARVELLED HOW THEY COULD EVER HAVE TAKEN HER 


his mother when she became unduly curious 
on the subject of the Misses Martin. 

Abraham Newton sent his nephew-elect a 
very short note, telling him he was quite right 
not to desert his parents in their trouble, but 
there would be a room at the Maisonette 
ready for him whenever he could claim it. 

The widow of an old friend had been secured 
as housekeeper and chaperon. He and Ivy 
had quite resolved to spend the rest of the 
year at Sydenham. His little girl was quite 
happy, and had no regret except for the 
strange disappearance of her aunts, 

Ivy herself was more explicit. They had 
called at the lodgings—she said—only to find 
that both her aunts had left them the day 
after their interview with Lord Keith. 

They had paid a week’s rent in lieu of 
notice, discharged the few trifling bills in the 
neighbourhood, and departed silently and 
suddenly, leaving no address and no clue by 
which anyone could trace them. 

Abraham Newton who, for Ivy's sake, made 
every possible inquiry, could glean nothing. 
The landlady had nothing to tell. 

These two strange women, who had lived 
at Dalbury for twenty years without speaking 
a syllable of their past or taking anyone into 
their confidence, were hardly likely to have 
been communicative to the woman in whose 
house they had stayed less than four months, 
They had been there—they were gone. 

Bridget, who had left Dalbury at the same 
time, had doubtless joined them in their new 
abode. After all, they had sufficient money 
for all their needs, and they had always 
thought Ivy a burden, so no doubt they 
would be happier without her; but still the 
gentle girl grieved over the strange disappear- 
ance. It formed the one drop of sorrow in 
her cup. 

Lady Mary Pennington was buried. The 
crisis of her husband's illness was past, and in 
a little while he would be back at the bank 





able to deal with the private portion of the 
great mass of correspondence, which his 
clerks had deemed it best to leave unopened. 

Lord Rossmoor longed for his brother-in- 
law’s recovery, for among the pile of papers 
was Daniel Fenn’s confession. As econ as 
ever the banker could resume his business 
duties poor Kenneth Chetwynd's “memory 
would be cleared, and Mary Pennington’s sin 
atoned for, in so far as atonement is ever 
possible in this world. 

Ellen Fenn and her twin brother had sailed 
for Australia; there was little fear but that 
they would keep their promised silence. No 
scandal's busy tongue would attack Lord 
Rosemoor’s sister's name. Her daughter 
would never have to blush for her mother. 

Only three men were left in England who 
knew of Lady Mary’s sin, and they would 
guard the secret from Molly with their life, 
and so the anxiety ended. 

Brightwood was in the hands of trusty care- 
takers, and Cornelius Pennington ont of 
danger, it seemed, at last, that Harold Keith 
was free to hurry back to his love, and ask 
her to decide the question already raised by 
the Earl and Countess, how soon would she 
become his wife. 

Lord Rossmoor had said at once there was 
no reason to put off the marriage on account 
of his sister's death, 

It was Mr. Pennington’s resolution, as soon 
as he was well enough to attend to business, 
to take up his abode with Molly in the hand- 
some house over the bank. It would take 
two or three months, he thought, to wind up 
his affairs and retire from banking. 

Molly herself declared he would be far 
happier if he did not retire. He might take a 
partner, and leave much of the details to him; 
but she thought it would be much nicer if he 
kept his occupation, and she was sure tasy 
would make a charming home of the quaint 
old house in Westerton High.street. 
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FOR A QUIET, OBLIGING SERVANT. j 


Cornelius had his own suggestion ready. 
With Rossmoor Abbey as his future heritage, 
it was hardly likely Harold would wish to 
purchase a house for himself. Why should he 
not occupy Brightwood? There it was, fur- 
nished and decorated, ready for immediate 
tenants. 

There would be no question of rent. He and 
Molly did not like Brightwood ; for them it had 
sad associations, but Harold conld find no 
fault with it. 

Lord Rosemoor, who knew the “ sound- 
proof roome” were being converted into a 
spacious billiard-room, and who had really 
felt it difficult to find a house for his son 
worthy of his rank, threw all his influence 
into the scale; so that when Keith went ic 
Sydenham he was not only to ask Ivy to name 
the wedding-day, but to find out if she would 
be content to pass the first months of her 
wedded life in the handsome modern man- 
sion Cornelius Pennington had erected #0 
hopefully. 

“Only till Molly marries, you know,” 
Harold told the banker, cheerfally. ‘‘ We shal? 
be ready to turn out as soon as ever she makes 
up her mind whom she will accept.” 

But Molly smiled and shook her head. 

“IT shall never marry!" she answered, 
simply. 

“That’s just what Harold used to say,” 
replied Lady Rossmoor; ‘' but, you see, he 
has changed his mind, and so will you. It 
seems to me thata dislike to matrimony is 
a kind of complaint the young people of the 
present day go through, but in Harold’s case 
it lasted a long time.” 

Moily noticed a strange cloud darken her 
cousin's face, Little did anyone there guess 
how strong a reason Lord Keith had had till 
lately for saying he should never marry ! 





(To be continued.) 
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{DOLORES SPBANG ASIDE, WITH A STIFLED SHRIEK, 4S HER HUSBAND STOOD BEFOBE BER.) 


NOVELETTE—concluded.} 


FOR SILK ATTIRE. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER VII. 


Lavy Locxwoop met Darrell several times 
after that dinner at her own house, with more 
ease on her side, with the same impenetrable 
indifference on bis. 

She lost any idea, even the faintest, that he 
would try to avoid her. At first, she had had 
that idea ; when people invited her, and said, 
“{ have asked Mr. Darrell to come,” or “I 
expect Mr. Darrell—you will like to meet 
him ;"’ Dolores had thought, ‘“‘ He will not 
come if he knows Iam going;” and, if she 
found he did come, made herself believe he 
had not heard that she was to bea fellow.guest. 
But she was forced from that position. 

It came to her mind, and rested there—the 
conviction that in her own drawing-room had 
been but a supposition—that she had taught 
him so thoroughly to despise her that the old 
love for her scarcely existed. 

And this contempt, this holding her outside 
the pale of even pardon, because there seemed 
80 little injary as not to need it, galled Dolores. 
She could not brook it. Day and night she 
brooded as to the means of forcing Darrell to 
change his front—to relieve her, at least, of 
the poignant sense of his scorn. 

But she did not often see him, and never 
alone—always in a crowd of other people, and 
perhaps only exchanged conventional greetings 
and inquiries. 

The season was in its full swing, and Dolores 
went everywhere. She was never long at one 
place, and her husband always in attendance ; 
80 that she was not free. She could not com- 
plain—she had all for which she had sinned. 

All the world admired her, her house, her 
dress, her jewels; everyone sought her, flat- 





tered her, bowed to her, fostered her vanity, 
her love of display and power. Bot it was 
not enough. She craved for something more 
—for asingle kind look, a single kind word 
from the man who had once been more than 
kind to her, 

Her husband's love, and the expression of 
it, she found now irksome, and unconsciously 
she showed the feeling. 

The caress that had been received indiffer- 
ently, or smilingly, as the case might be, was 
now shrunk from, though she did not mean 
to do so. She tried to escape from her hus- 
band’s constant companionship in a thousand 
subtle ways, ineffectually, save in so far as he 
became conscious of a change in her that, 
nevertheless, he could scarcely lay hold of. 

‘* You are coming to the Ssanhopes’ garden- 
party ?'’ she said one morning, carelessly, not 
wishing her husband to guess that she did not 
want him, 

Sir Algernon had said the day before he 
should have to attend to some estate business 
on the day in question ; probably would have 
to run down into the country. 

He detected the ‘‘I hope you are not com- 
ing’ behind his wife’s question, and felt hurt, 
but tried to think he was unreasonable. 

‘*No, dear,” he said. “I am afraid I 
can’t.” 

‘*T’m sorry,” the girl said, a litile formally ; 
she was but nineteen, and could not manage 
well all the necessary concealments. 

“That need not interfere with you,” said 
Sir Algernon, with some coldness ; he was not 
to be blamed for that. ‘‘ You must make my 
excuses to Mrs. Stanhope.” 

So Dolores went in the carriage alone, glad 
of the release, glad above all because she knew 
Ernest Darrell had been asked, and, busy as 
he was, would probably come. For the Stan- 
hopes were people usefak for a professional 
man to cultivate. 

Otherwise, she found the garden-party not 
very entertaining—like a hundred others; for 





Dolores had begun to feel that even “ sooiety’” 
has not the gift of perennial enjoyment, and 
that overmuch pleasure has a tendency to 
boredom. 

Darrell came rather late. Dolores saw him, 
from her chair under the trees, speaking to 
pretty Mrs. Stanhope; but, as usual, there 
were people round her—she had to pay for the 
popularity she had coveted—and it would be 
difficult, even if she had the courage, to make 
the opportunity she wanted. 

She had not the courage. She had somehow 
lost her gauge of Ernest. Suppose he should 
be very cold, very haughty? She had got rid 
of her old idea that he was very easy-going, 
and even felt herself inclined to tremble when 
she saw him coming towards her, stopping 
on the way to speak to one and the other whom 
he knew. 

With an effort she got herself together 
enough to deceive even him if he only greeted 
her cursorily ; but she could not lose, try as 
she would, the sense of incongruity in the 
‘‘ Mr. Darrell,” and every-day ‘‘ How do you 
do?” 

She had said it, however, and given him 
her prettily gloved hand, with an odd rush of 
recollection of the gloves he had given her at 
that ball of her cousin’s. How proud she had 
been of the gift—and the giver ! 

‘“‘Ig Sir Algernon here?’’ Darrell said, 
quietly, dropping into a chair beside her some 
one had just left. 

‘*‘ No—he is so busy, with some business for 
the estate,’ said Dolores. She had looked at 
him when she began speaking, but the calm 
glance she met made her look down at and 
play with that useful refuge—her fan. “‘ These 
are lovely grounds!'’—for the sake of 
keeping on with the talk. ‘‘ Perhaps you know 
them.” . 

“The Stanhopes are new friends,” said 
Darrell, ‘ I have not been here before. Yes, 
I like the garden very much,” 

Is was he who made the talk. Dolores, 
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seeking to compass her wish, kept up her 
part not very effectively. She found always a 
difficulty in making emall society talk with 
him, and she could not speak to him about his 
work, his euccesses, his hopes. They had been 
hers once. She never would have made her 
opportunity, for her heart grew fainter minute 
by minate, and Ernest would not of@burse 
stay by her long, I¢ was Mire. Stanhope 
who gave her her g@ 

“ Lady Lockwood,” @aiishe, coming up, ‘I 
don’t seem to haveseem youat ail. Thanks, 
Mr. Darrsll!” as the young man rose and 
qsve her his chair, remaining stefi@ing at her 
side. J 

“ You have so many claims éuyou,” said 
Dolores, smiling. 

Sue wae almost relicved thetshe could not 
have her explanation, and yet glancing 
nervously towards Darrell to igure that 
he did not go. 

‘You look pale, dear Lady  Tinckwood.” 
said Mrs, Stanhope, after o livfle chatting, 
“and tired. Havesome tea. It will refresh 
you. Mr. Darrell will take*you,” . 

“ With the greatest pene ten said 
at once, bat Dolores p was only 
tired. She must go home—heriasband —— 

Ts a0 angel,” said Mes Steihope, “and 
won'tlike to-~sée=you come hottie done'up. I 
muss be off, I ‘see you before you go. 
Mr. Darrell, take‘her.” 

Doiores took the armi ‘he offeréd—her hand 
trembliag. It wasthe firs#¥itie since they 
had met again-that it Had been Bis lot to take 
care of her, and the mere fact Of being again 
in his charge tendéd to upset Wér self posses- 
sion. She had nét a word to #Hy. Ié was 
Darreli who made eome observations, and 
findioy them little responded to, became 
silent in pity forber. For now that she was 
alone «ith him, walking through almost deser- 


ted patha—the bulk of the guests having gone | 


or going—Dolores sought wildly in her mind 
for words in which to make her plea without 
self-betrayal, And in such agonies as hers 
words very often escape us that we have not 
framed—have not even made up our minds to 
say. 

Dolores, suddenly lifting her great black 
eyes, said chokingly—" Mr. Darreil—Ernest!”’ 
tien siopped shor’, looking at him with those 
eysod full of desperate pleading, aud her face 
whiter than the gown she wore, and then dyed 
with a orimuson flush. Darrell might have 
feic triamphant had he been less proud and 
five-natured, for the woman was quivering 
b:fore him, he standing without change of 
colour or feature, speaking gently but without 
emotion—at any rate that she could eee. 

‘Iam quite at your service,’ he said, with 
@ slight inclination, no surprise, only waiting 
patiently. Hechilled the heart ont of Dolores. 
Whas would have been a passionate appeal 
Sanuk to ® piteous entreaty that humiliated 
him to bear even more than her to utter. 

“Will you: never forgive me?” she said, 
with bowed head, and fingers tremulously 
interlacing one with the other. 

‘Forgive yon—for what?” still very 
gently, not coldly, only quietly. 

Lower still her head went. 

“ My wrong! ’’ she whispered. 

Her own angaish was so extreme that she 
was incapable of noticing Darrell’s pause ; nor 
could ehe see the pain in the dark eyes, nor 
the hot colour that came and went, leaving a 
deadly whiteness, 

“T am sorry,” he said then, ‘that you 
should be troubled about that. I really don't 
see that you need any sort of forgiveness from 
me. I don’t at all imagine I am the person 
roost wronged.” 

** You—not most wronged!” she gasped. 

‘No, I made a mistake, and as far as Iam 
concerned things are better as they are.” 

“T have been breaking my heatt for nothing, 
then!” she said, in bitter self-abasement, 
torning from him and covering her face. 
‘You despise me too utterly to even forgive." 

—— is nothing to forgive,” Darrell 
eaid. 





‘* Beoause you hold me in such contempt,” 
the girl cried out wildly; ‘' because I have 
lied and deceived and trailed my very soul in 
the dust. I only want pardon, and you deny 
it tome. You thiskIam heartless—thas I 
have everything under the sun I wanted. Oh 
I -haven’t—I haven't! You don’t know.” 
Then catching herself up and spoaking between 
broken sobs, ‘E @iionght you would be # 
‘Fittle merciful. Hate -mé if you will, as you 
must. Don’t hold me'too low to even'pardon.” 

‘© Hate you!” said Darrell, smiling; ‘' cer- 
Tr I don’t hate you, I repeat, why should 


me,” she flashed ott, and 
sharply. Darrell s like 
down. “You are "8 
“ You doit deny whut Peay 
“ Yes, i@ iY trac. Wou challengetne, and-]. 
challenge.” Darrell said, sowing, 






his ‘* Awd cso # ie not es i 
wrouge -yourself‘and your hws! ” 
“i keow. I can't hint *xfow. 
Ish nothing Teft. would never 
forgebatnéver fo 1” Dolores said, not 


knowhig'How utterly she bared ‘Her heart to 
this tien Who held it, speaking Whe words she 
did because she wis beside hereelf, ‘and inst 
speakthem, ‘ You wipse'me out of your very 
memory ae tnworthy fo live there for an 
honr |” 

Daeeettirned slizhtly aside, frowning and 
biting @iefip. Why, ia Heaven's name, did 
she #6fttite him, he thought, in his pain 
and iffipatience of Her and himself. She was 
lowering herself; and yet how she suffered ! 

‘*T-antsofry you should give a thtt to 
that that-can trouble you,” he said. “Think 
you had better let me take you to your oar- 
riage. You are the best jadge of how mucho 
nothing at all you would tell to your husband, 
I have not the slightest right to advise you.” 

‘* Ernest!” she said, with a sort of blank- 
ness. ‘I must tell him?” 

‘*Pardon me; I decline to interfere. It is 
not my concern at all!” 

‘“‘ But it is mine!” said a voice that made 
Dolores spring aside with a stifled shriek, and 
stare at her husband helplessly; while he, 
looking angry and Lewildered, came close to 
his wife and Darreil, demanding,— 

‘* What docs this mean? Dolores—yon are 
silent, Darreil, what have you been saying 
to her?” 

Darrell, very easy and. a little’ haughty, 
ans wered,— 

‘‘ Nothing that I would not have said had 
you been here, Sir Algernon!” 

‘* That won't do,’ said Lookwood, hotly. 
‘‘ You spoke of something she could tell me. 
I overheard it accidentaily. Mra, Stanhope 
sent me to find Dolores. She said she was with 
you. I insist on an explanation.” 

‘From your wife—not from me!” sxid 
Darrell. “Since your presence releases me 
from my attendance I will wish you ¢ood- 
morning.” 

He lifted his hat and walked away. Sir 
Algernon, puzzled, did not offer to follow him, 
he could not have told why. He hada vague 
feeling that in the woman, standing with hid- 
den face, lay the solution of what he had:over. 
heard. 

‘Take my arm, Dolores,” he said, not 
unkindly, bui coldly. ‘' We will go home.” 

The girl did aa she was told; and when her 
husband put her into the carriage she drew 
baok into the corner. 

Is was @ wretobed drive! There odnid be no 
tenderness from him because she had tacitly 
| repnised all tenderness; and he wae perhaps 
not cool enongh for it in any case. 

Dolores, going to her Gressing-room, as he 
| told her, took off her hat and gloves, mechunic- 
ally, not sitting down, but leaning forlornly 
against a cabinet, waiting for her husband to 
come in. She knew she had undone hereelf, 
that the last semblance of peace had. gone. 
He would know now, he must! and the end 
of it all—what wonld it be? Bat the long 
i life first! 





“You don’t inte tie becwaie you despise} mame 
her head }i 





Then he came in, stern, but still not unkind, 
He was jast. y would not condemn till he 
had heard, although there seemed some decep- 
tion, and he was'go loyel himeelf that decep- 
tion was a thing hé found hard to forgive, 

Dolores looked upas he shut the door, and 
with a frantic impulse sprang forward and 


‘threw herself at his feet. 
“ Algie! Al she said, wildly. ‘ it 
be bard ox I Have been wicked, bué I 


will try to: =-have some mer 
“T wad ) knéw what it all ‘méihs, 
‘Sir “Algernon, more ly 


Dolore 

tha Wak; but he was a Gtlm 
d’vohemence rather . 

tance, or is he n ' 

Sit down, and aivWér me 


Pew resisted his to'rdi#e ber, 
i ousted I pt ae a ae rege 

8, My, nothiig tO say for a 
cntaibe "Papal tox him, all this, some 
fsort of “bresifap, fr he dimly saw what 
- Dolore 4 

ey tell We the truth,” he said, 
‘with 0 Ou fm ail tone. ‘*You have 
know ad 

“ ¥ ’ 

“ Why, tthe "a name, didn’t you tell 
= er What have you been conceal- 
ing?” 

“TI “was betrofiied to him!” from the 
wretdhied girl at his feet, 

‘Well, way should you hide that? Why 
didn't you tell ie? I hada right to know. 
Where was the Wrong 80 long as I knew? 
What heve you been*doing, Dolores? ” 
ann —* him. I Wiis ome to him,’’ she 

pered, then dragged herself up and sank 
ron to a conch, hidiig her face 
‘* Doléres, you ty me too far. Can’t you 
tell me plsinly ? Darrell isan old lover, and 
you've deceived me about it, bat why, what 
is behind?" Sir Algernon spoke angrily, not 
taking in fully how deeply he had been de. 
ceived. 

* Don't you see?” she whispered. “ Tloved 
him! He was poor; and you came and——” 

‘Good Heaven!” the man said, staggering 
back. ‘I won't believe it!” 

He had been so tras, and she so blackly 
treacherous! It couldn't be! He came close 
to her, and laid his hand on her shouléer. 

‘* You mean,” he said, “that when I first 
knew you, Darrell was your lover—engaged to 
you? Don's shrink; you shall answer me!" 

“Yes; he was away in Paris! ’’ 

‘* And you gave him up forme? You loved 
him?" 

“Yes!” 

“ And you didn'tloveme! Ab! I remem- 
ber !'’—with a sharp breath—‘t some things. 
I see now. You never have loved me!” 

‘© Algie——"’ 

‘Oh, no protestations! I want truth, 
which, ij seems, I have not had-all through! 
You say he was.poor, I suppose:you told him 
you wished to Gancel your engagement—you 
had a richer lover ?"’ 

She conid not answer. Her lips wonld not 
move. All the weight of her double sin 
crushed her, and chained her spirit and her 
physicai frame, 

‘*You gave him that poor amount of his 
due,’’ said Sir Algernon, bitterly, ‘‘Is’s heart- 
breaking, of course, to know that the woman 
you love and treasure is worthless, has made 
of all your faith and affection only a stepping- 
stone!" 

Her lips formed the word “No.” Théte 
was rio sound from them, 

He lifted his hand from her shoulder. 

‘‘ Dolores, I méan to know the whole!" he 
said, “I don’t care what it costs mie! Yon’ve 
been playing a double garne! Get yourself 
together, and tell me, as Darrell wanted you 
to do. He has been more honourable than 
you, apparently !” 

‘He has done no wrong,” said the girl, in 
a broken, feeble voice ; * it is I who have done 
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waited impatieatly. 
mean——” 

‘Never mind the name—Ernest, or any- 
thing else, what, in Heaven’s name, does it 
matter? Go on. You wrote to him— 
when?" ; 

“ The night before I was married.” She 
sat breathless, like a person waiting for a 
physical blow that they cannot avert. 

She looked in this moment years older, 
lovely still—she was always lovely—but worn 
and dragged. : 

“The night before you were married!” 
her husband repeated, “‘ only the night before ! 
And all the time I was wooing you, you were 
still his promised wife? He hadn’s released 
you—you badn’t asked for release. You were 
not free. You listened to me one moment, 
and read his letters the next! He trasted you, 
and so did 1; but hecouldn’t give you a house 
like this, and servants and carriages; and so 
you finng him away, and I could give you 
these things!” 

And then the bitter rush of words faltered, 
the voice broke and failed. The man threw 
himself into a chair, with his head in his 
hands. 

“T gave you all I had! I loved you beyond 
everyone and everything! and you took it all, 
and gave nothing!—lied and cheated, and 
played fast and loose! Aud my hononr, that 
i held so bigh——” he sprang up—"' you have 
eunk that so low! Yon kept silence,’’ he 
said, fariously, ‘‘ because you knew a word 
would bring Darrell back; that he would have 
reeded only to tell me the trath, and I would 
never have seen you again! Your cursed greed 
for gold bas undone us hoth! I to supplant 
him! J, who would haves cut my heart ont 
first! Answer me this—yes, at mv feet, if 


“I wrote to Ernest—I 


you will!’’ for Dolores had once more sunk : 


on her knees, “love isn’t forgotten in a day!” 

‘* Algie,"”” she whispered, crouching lower 
aud lower, ‘hear me in mercy! Don’é ask 
me—I didn’t know!” 

He bent down, and took her hand in a 
pitiless grazp. 

**You didn’t know that you still loved 
Darrell till you saw him again, is that it?’ ke 
said. ‘ What were you saying to him when I 
came? You'llbavetoanswer! Do you think 
ican trust you with my honour when you've 
shown no oare for italready? I'll trust him, 
bat not you!” 

‘I asked him to forgive me!” her white 
liga said, 

“Well?” 

‘tHe said— there was nothing to forgive.” 

‘' Naturally ; he holds you in such contempt 
thas he is thankful to you,” said Algernon, 
loosing his hold. “And he urged you to tell 
me what I ought to have known from the 
beginning; only you knew who you had to 
deal with, and you couldn’s lose @ rich prize, 
who was idiot enough to wasts his life on you. 
It’s such women as you thas send men to 
the devil. You're my wife, and I can't undo 
it, bus you've killed all the love I ever bore 
you. How can a man honoar the woman 
who hasn't honoured him?” 

And Dolores answered nothing, neither by 
word nor action nor sob. He left her with 
those words, and she got back to the sofa, 
lying there moaning. 

Sne had no right to protest, to even plead. 
She had still what she had sinned for. Love 
had never been in the bargain she hed pro- 
posed for herself. But unhappily she had 
come to discover that love must come into 
any arrangements of life we would make; 
aud now that the love that she held precious 
could not be hers she valued even the love she 
held lightly. 

All this foroed itself into her brain. The 
heart she had tried to silence beat in throbs of 
anguish; and there was no one to soothe, no 
one to say a single gentle word—there never 
would be! 

_ Sir Algernon late that night wrote a few 
jines to Darrell, apologising for what he had 





said, and explaining that his wife had now ; 





told him all of which he had been ignorant 
when he met her. 

There were no actual expressions of regret 
for the part the writer had unwittingly played 
—doubtless such expressions would seem to 
him poor, and could not be made easily with- 
out reflecting on his wife—ai least, so Darrell 
thought, reading between the lines, 

He laid the note down with his face soften- 
ing. What friends they conld have been, 
these two, if the woman they both loved had 
nos come between them! Then his thoughts 
turned to that woman—his beantifol Spanish 
princess, who had her palace that he had 
been ueed to say he could never give her. 

What would her life be now witbin its 
walls—now that her husband knew the whole 
trath, and that her heart was not his? Would 
he forgive? Was it in his nature, or in any 
man’s nature? Conld he where love did not 
meet pardon? Would she be wrerched, 
broken-hearted—with never a friend near 
her, never a hand to uphold her--always the 
memory of her sin and her lost happiness to 
haunt her? 

A fierce desire seized him to take herand 
hold her—to forgive her ail wong, to love her 
80 utterly that she should have no memory 
left of anything less sweet; a fierce triumph 
that he held her heart, against her husband 


even; a pazsion of agony at the vision of hex | 


lonely life and undying regrets, 

This was the time Tina had perhaps 
thought of when she feared temptation for 
him—not when Dolores was in al! the pride 
of success, bat when she was stricken and 
cast out. This was the time when scorn was 
no shield to him, for it did not exist; and he 
knew it, a8 he sat with his face bent down on 
his arms, doing silent battle with the over- 
whelmivg forces coming up against him. 





CHAPTER VII. 


From that night began the loneliness for 
Dolores Ernest Darreli had dreaded. She 
knew how she stood with her husband, how 
she would stand in all the years to come, 
when they met the next morning—kindness, 
attention, but how deadly cold ! 

She cased herself from that moment in an 
inflexible pride so that not a son! should know 
how she suffered—her husband least of all, 
Oh, yes, he was just—he had a right to be 
implacable. She had not a word of biame 
for him; she waa beyond forgiveness—she 
knew that too well, bué still he should not see 
her daily martyrdom. For she had had s0 
much and lost it by her own fanlti—and there 
is no anguish like that. 

She need not have lost it all either if she 
had only been rilent—if she had only been 
able to live without Ernest's forgiveness. She 
had to live without it now—to remember with 
biinding shame how she had humiliated her- 
self to him—how she had shown him her life 
was ® failure since it had been broken off 
from his—how she had given him a dangerous 
power over her, and placed herself fo far at 
his mercy. 

And for nothing!—only that she might 
tremble and flush at the mere thought of 
facing him again—only that she might lose 
the poor sustaining of her husband’s esteem. 

For Dolores was not yet humble enough to 
rather lose that esteem than keep it by falte- 
hood. That is not a state of mind acquired by 
one night of agony, but by the slower process 
of daily pain. 

Now she was in rebellion, appalled by the 
future she saw, looking with maddened eyes 
for a way of escape and finding none, her very 
soul turning ehndderingly from her husband, 
and flinging itself with a passion that terrified 
her on the man who did not care for the pos- 
session. 

There was no concealing the fact that there 
Was something wrong in the Lockwood honse- 
hold when it was announced that Sir Alger- 
non’s yacht, the Brenhilda, was fitting for 
sea to take her owner for a cruise, and that 


Lady Lockwood, being a bad sailor, would not 
.) 


“That's a mere exouse,” waa raid, “I 
don’t believe a word of that clumey make- 
vu Dad 

Me was in vain that Mrs. Saxton said glibly 
dear Dolores had always been a shocking 
sailor, after which she hurried off to dear 
Dolores, feeling her own reputation at stake 
if there should bea quarrel already. It did 
not look like it, for Dolores bore no signs of 
trouble or vexation, and met ber consia with 
a brilliant smile, 

‘* My dear, I am so relisved !” said Bertha. 

‘* What about ?”’ said Dolores, still smiling. 

* About you—about your autumn plans. I 
hear that Sir Algernon is going yachting!" 
| “Yes, why shouldn’t he?” Dolores was 
| perfectly’ ready for attack and defence. ‘You 
‘knew he wae a yachting man?” 
| ‘‘ But I never heard before,”’ said Bertha 

Grily, ‘that yon were fo bad a sailor!” 

Dolores laughed. 

‘* One must say something for those terrible 
societies,’’ she said. 

** Of courae I knew it wasn’t trne, though I 
told people it was.” 

“Don't tell any tarradiddles on my account, 
Bertha, desr—nobody believesthem. I never 
do. It’s the simplest thing in the world, 
you know——” 

‘You've quarrelled alveady!"’ gasped Ber- 
| tha, “you've never been so foolish as to tell 
him sbont that other affsir 7?” 

‘I didn't exactly tell him—he bnows, avy- 
how!” 

Bertha leant forward in her chair, and 
looked aghast at the serene young person 
lounging sgainst the mantelpiece. Was she 
flesh and blood to talk eo coolly, at nineteen— 
i this wife of a year—to look co perfeatly lovely 
and unroffled ? 

“* Dolores!’ bazst from her, “are you out 
of your senses?” 

“Ro: are you?” . 

And then Bertha broke ont laughing, rather 
achenied that she had been betrsyed into 
| heroics about a thing that of, course, would be 
| smoothed over in time. 

** You're too much for mo, Dolores,” said 
she, ‘Naturally you are collected, and go 
ought I to have been; for you wouldn't bea 
woman if you couldn't bring your hasband to 
your feet presently.” 

“That is as if may be—perhaps f could,” 
eaid the girl, knowing with a sinking heart 
that phe never could, try she ever co hard. 
‘‘ But in any case there is no occasion to break | 
one’s heart. He must have known in the 
end,” 

‘‘ Well, Dolores, you know him better than 
I do; buat he strikes meas a man rather diffi- 
cult to manage—torribly upright, and apt to 
be 2 little bard.” 

“IT don’t think he is different from other 
men,” said Dolores, with a confident smile. 
The girl was developing powers that surprised 
herself, “He is angry now, and bas « right 
to be, 80 we've arranged that he shall go 
yachting, and I am to have Rose, and go to the 
Riviera, I’ve written to mother to ack for 
Roee. It'll be all right presently. We shall 
coms back for the winter or spring.” 

“Tt willbe very nice for Rose,’’ ssid Mrs. 
Saxton, with that pause which implies a con- 
tradiction of some sort—asnother side, as it 
were, 

‘Charming !" said Dolores, gaily. “ I shall 
take her about as much as I oan.” 

‘You are too young to go cut a great deal. 
Dolores. Pray be prudent,” said Bertha, who 
had 2 most virtuous horror of scandal. "I 
really don’t think Algernon ought to leave yo 
like that.’’ a 

‘You piece of starchy propriety |” ianghed 
Dolores. “I shall be most circumepect, I 
assure you.” 

Here a footman entered and presented a 
letter to his mistress. 

‘From mother,’”’ said Dolores. The Mag- 
niaos were now living at Wimbiedon. ‘ Rose 








is coming to-morrow. I've got to get her and 
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myself a lot of things before we go, What 
fun the shopping will be!” 

Bertha went away quite reassured by that 
healthy remark in a wealthy young woman. 
Ifshe could have read Dolores’ heart she would 
have found ont there was very little idea of 
fun, but a looking to relief which is anything 
but healthy at nineteen. 

This break-up of home, this going of sepa- 
rate ways, was surpassingly bitter to Dolores. 
She knew it was only the beginning of what 
would never end. 

She was made to know that she had a heart, 
by its constant pain for her husband's trouble ; 
she could feel for others at last. He could 
have forgiven & generous fault, though he was 
not forgiving by nature—he could not overlook 
this that Dolores had confessed to. 

He would have no talk that he could help; 
but wealthy people can be little together while 
putting a good face on it. 

His plans were all changed, his hopes 
tambled down like a child's house of cardse— 
home, home no longer, but only the roof over 


Nevertheless he said no word of reproach 
to Dolores after that first day. He was always 
just, eyen when deeply wronged ; but he could 
never again admit her to his inner life— 
never care to be with her—never be proud of 
her—a thousand sweetnesses had gone with 
his belief in her, 

If he became a little hard, if he would not 
allow that even repentance could restore her, 
if his love shrank to smaller proportions, was 
it not her doing? Was she not responsible 
rather than he for the moral injary ? 

He had a harder part than his rival, who 
was free of the woman he could not honour. 

But Algernon was bound to her. He could 
never lift the yoke, he must eternally be re- 
minded of its weight. Besides, Dolores gave 
no opening for mercy. She seemed to care 
nothing—was absorbed in dress, jewels, grand 
entertainments—was as ready to be amused, 
as insatiable for amusement as ever. 

Algernon was too sincere himself to under- 
stand that this might be a false life; and, 
naturally, he gave her no credit for any 
heart. 

Ernest Darrell, in his place, would have 
seen deeper ; but he had the dramatic faculty, 
and in some people love has more insight than 
in others, 

Sir Algernon took his wife and Rose to 
Bordighera, and saw them settled in their 
villa before he left them. Then the separate 
life began. 

Ernest Darrell made no comment on these 
arrangements, which he heard of; he knew 
too well what Dolores endured to be able to 
discuss it. He went about his work as usual 
and into society, welcomed everywhere, and 
getting more known every day. He did not 
grow rich in proportion ; some men never do, 
and literary men are notsaving. Why should 
he save? He was perhaps over generous, 
having none to come after him. Tina had 
no need of him; she was provided for by her 
husband. 

Tina made his house a delightfal resort. 
There came continually his staunchest friend, 
Wellingham, the manager of the Macready, 
authors, artists; all found it the cheeriest 
house in London, and its host and hostess the 
most charming—always the same, never with 
any variableness of welcome, 

Ernest settled himself down to this life 
with a stern philosophy ; it was the best he 
could reach now. It had its solaces, its 
brightress, its rewards; and his work was a 
never-failing joy. 

But he did not look beyond the day, thank- 
ful if that passed with a fair meagnre of peace. 
Tina noticed that when the Lockwoods 
returned to town for the season he rather 
avoided the places where he might meet them ; 
and she argued that his eelf.confidence was 
shaken, and that he was forced to partly sink 
his pride, and let Dolores triamph if she chose, 

He was not asked to the honze; bat when 
he met Sir Algernon elsewhere the latter was 





quite cordial and friendly, and quietly did all 
he could to further Darrell’s interests. Often 
Darrell guessed at the hand that so helped, 
and, if he would almost rather it had not been 
held ont, could not but feel warmly how gener- 
ous & hand it was! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“ How tired I am of it all!’ Dolores said: 
stretching her hands above her head. 
Tired of three years of wealth, of loxury, of 


unfailing kindness, the lass the most wearying | had ela 


ofall. If he could have stepped down from 
his standard, been harsh as some men would. 
even gone lower and reached quarrels an 

recriminations, but this eternal uniformity of 
consideration was like an iron load pressing 
her down. 

It said to her, ‘‘ You are my wife ; as such I 
give you your bare due. You will never be 
nearer to me than that!” and if she lived for 
a hundred years she knew she never would 
resuscitate herself, 

Her deception Algernon might, in time, 
have forgiven. A man, however implacable, 
will do much for the woman he loves. What 
he could not forgive was her love for another 
man; what he could not do was to put up 
with the second place when the first was his 
right. He must have all or nothing. 

So Dolores could read her fature—a mise 
happily denied to most of us—and lived a life 
without hope, doing battle all the while with 
her own heart, which turned always in its 
despair to the man she tried to forget. She 
watched his career, prospering without her 
aid. She pictured his home, that she had not 
mads. She wondered if he, too, had quite ban- 
ished her, or if he still had a kind thought of 
her. 

She strove loyally against wil this. She was 
dutifal, submissive, without hope of reward, 
or the faintest idea that atonement was possi. 
ble. 

So now she looked round the beautiful room, 
full of costly things that every one she knew 
envied, laid her head back against a eilken 
cushion, and uttered those words, terrible on 
the lips of two-and-twenty. She was so used 
to luxury now it gave her no pleasure. Her 
ideals had changed. 

“* Bat I mustn’t give way,” she said, pulling 
herself together with something like terror. 
‘*I shall have to go and dress for that dinner 
to-night; and Algie will be in directly. I 
always feel as if he knew all I was thinking 
about.” 

She got up and looked at herselfina mirror. 
There was a haggardness in her face that 
startled her. She tried to smooth it away. 

‘* It won't do,” she eaid, “ giving way like 
that. People will find out that I’m not happy 
if I get a look like this!" 

She turned swiftly from the. mirror as she 
heard her husband's step outside the door, 
threw herself back in the chair, and took 
up a book, It’san ill augur fora life when 
these petty deceptions are habitual. 

‘* Not gone to dress yet, Dolores ?"’ said Sir 
Algernon, as he came in. ‘‘Do you know 
what time it is? You ladies always take hours 
making yourselves beautiful.’ 

‘* What does making beantifal mean ?’’ said 
Dolores, laughing. ‘ You know I never use a 
single wash or cosmetic, or anything of the 
sort. l’ye my dress to change and jewels to 
puton. That doesn’t take me long. Did you 
have a pleasant ride?” 

“Yes, thanks. Got any tea for me, 
Dolores? ” 

‘I’ve bad mine long ago,” she said; “‘ but 
I told them to bring some up for you when I 
rang.’ 

* Thanks—I'll ring, then.” 

This was a fair example of the termson 
which they stood. She thoughtful for him in 
little things, he not unmindfal of her efforts 
and acknowledging them always, but neither 
ever going beyond duty. 

Dolores sat and chatted while he had his 


——e 


tea, and then went up to put on a new dress 
that was to make her more than usually 
dazzling. 

People watched to see what Lady Lockwood 
wore, and copied her costume nine times oust 
of ten. This, too, she had got used to, and 
looked at it with some contempt, mixed with 
her dwindling complacency. 

One of the first people she saw when she 
entered her hostess’s drawing-room was 
Ernest Darrell. Dolores never could meet 
him a. an inward agg = a vivid 
memory of that garden party. years that 
had not diminished the force of 
this feeling. She was never really at her ease 
with him, though she had the appearance of it. 

On this occasion she had need of all her art, 
for it fell to Darrell’s duty to take her in to 
dinner. 

This had never happened before, and Dolores 
stole a glance at her husband. 

She never could rid herself of the idea that 
he to some extent mistrueted her. In iact, he 
did nothing of the sort. He had an absolute 
confidence in Darrell’s honour,and he had 
proved that Dolores was perfectly circum. 


spect. 

Besides, his jealousy of Darrell was of too 
fine a sort to be suspicious of trivial things. 
He had greeted Ernest in his usual genial way, 
had taken down to dinner the handsome 
daughter of the house, and took ro notice of 


ry | his wife or her attendant, being taken up with 


his own charge. 

“Is your sister here, Mr. Darrell?’’ said 
Dolores, relieved after that quick glance of 
hers. She had met Tina a few times. 

‘*No. She was asked, but had another eng3ge- 
ment. She is a most dissipated little person.” 
said Darrell. laughing. He could not help a 
sort of elation at having Dolores so much to 
himself, It happened so seldom that he saw 
her for long at a time. 

‘*I don't wonder at her being in request,” 
said Dolores. ‘I thought her charming!” 

It was no wonder she did, for when she had 
first met Tina she had expected to be politely 
snubbed, not understanding that Tina would 
have scorned to let Dolores imagine she felt 
aggrieved. She had been, therefore, her usual 
gracious little self, and Dolores’s relief made 
her, perhaps, even exaggerate Tina’s attrac- 
tions. Darrell emiled. 

‘* She's one of the people who are the same 
at home as they are abroad. She ‘has no end 
of invitations for the autumn.” 

‘* You too, I suppose ?.”” 

“Yes. MayI retort?" 

“I've several invitations. I don’t know 
that I shall accept them. Don't youthink one 
gets tired ofcountry houses? It’s the same 
thing over again, with a change of scene.” 

‘* It’s not being at complete ease, but it’s less 
formal than London society,” said Darrel}, 
‘‘and the change of scene in itself make a 
great difference. For myself, I think I shal} 
ruralise in the Highlands. I want to get 
some work done.” 

“Your new novel! Is it true what the 
papers say, that you are going to give usa 
new one?” asked Dolores, rather eagerly. 

“Quite true. I shan’t get time to do it if I 
go to other people's houses.” 

‘‘That is giving yourself no rest. Is that 
wise?” 

‘tI don’t think itis; but what am I to do? 
I’ve such s drive of work I can’t get a long 
spell of rest.” 

Dolores did not remonstrate further; she 
could not, she felt, without too much earnest- 
nees. And Darrell himself was glad to turn 
the subject. He did not want to see those 
great liquid eyes look up at him anxiously — 
or, rather, he wanted it too much. He got 
on to safer generalities, whither Dolores fol- 
lowed him, 

The party was not late, and most of tho 
guests had elsewhere to go. 

Sir Algernon came up to Darrell to cay 
good. bye. 





‘* I suppose I shall not see you again for a 
good time,” he said, shaking hands. “I am 
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going to the Highlands for the grouse shooting ; 
after that, I haven't decided. I suppose we 
shall all meet again in the spring?” 

“TI hope so!" Darrell answered, smiling. 
He remembered afterwards what a warm 
clasp it was between them, and how there had 
come into his heart a rush of deep pity for the 
man who had been so disappointed. 

Then Dolores gave him her hand, and 
said ‘good-bye!’ in hersweet voice, and with 
the smile that had become rather conventional. 
And Darrell went home with the thrill of that 
touch still on every nerve, and the pain of that 
artificial smile in his heart. 

That dinner was one of the last of the 
season. Very soon after society broke up, and 
was to be found ruralising in all sorts of 
correct costumes that yet would be scouted in 
Piccadilly. 

Dolores had decided to go and stay with her 
father and mother, who were at Folkestone, 

Sir Algernon would have _———— it a neglect 
if he had not taken her down himself before 
he started on his own journey. 

“Do you join me in Scotland?” he asked, 
when luncheon, for which he had stayed, was 
over in the Folkestone drawing-room, and they 
were all standing about preparatory to the 
good-byes. 

Dolores hesitated, then answered,— 

‘* You are not going to stay there long?” 

“Only while the grouse-shooting lasts. 
Perhaps it would be better to write or meet 
somewhere to arrange farther plans ?"’ 

‘Very well,” said Dolores, taking this as 
an indication that he did not want her to join 
him. ‘‘I will wait here till you write, then.” 

“Tf you like. Bat if you change your mind, 
and want to do anything else, do so, and let 
me know; that is all,” said Sir Algernon. 
“Well, that is all I had to say; and I shall 
lose my train if I linger. Good-bye, 
Dolores !"’ 

Tt was a parting like a dozen others in the 
last three years. If they had known, perhaps 
they would have made it a little different, a 
little less cool, ; 

He drew her towards him, and kissed her; 
and Dolores made no instinctive movement 
ag but passively stood and received the 

183, 

_ Of course there are what are called chances 
in life, and they may happen to anybody, but 
one does not think a great deal of this at an 
ordinary parting. I¢ is much more likely that 
we shall meet meet again as usual, we think, 
and we don’t say good-bye as if we were never 
going to utter another. 

Dolores watched him down the street after 
that parting, and waved her hand to him as 
he looked back. A little later she was glad she 
had done that, but she was relieved when he 
had gone. She put off the thought of the 
meeting to come, wherever it might be, here 
or in the Highlands. 

He was very good to her, but she could not 
feel her heart stirred by his goodness. She 
was only unhappy that she could not be more 
a, for it, she wished almost he were less 

ood. 
Sir Algernon met at King’s Cross Lord 
Walsham and two or three other men who 
made up his small party, and tried to fling off 
the memory of the cold good-bye. Those 
partings were always a pang to him. 





CHAPTER IX. 


** You'Re not going to do any more to-day, 
are you, Algie?’’ said Lord Walsham. Sir 
Algernon was always ‘' Algie” to his friends. 

“Yes, Iam. I'm not tired, and I know 
there are plenty of birds on the moor the 
other side of this hill.”’ 

The men had been shooting all the morning, 
and rather late had finished lunch, which they 
had taken under some trees on the hill. 

The dogs were lying about them, and a 
couple of keepers at a little distance. 

“I'm d beat!’ said Walsham. “I 


never saw such a chap ag you, Algie! Is any- 
body else going to shoot ?” 

The others declined. 

‘‘ Well, then, look here,’’ said Lockwood, 
* you feliowa go home or wait here, whichever 
you like. I hate half a day's shooting! I 
don’t want you,” to the keeper who rose to 
accompany him. ‘I'll take Rob Roy,” and 
he whistled up hia dog. 

“It won't keep light very 
Algernon!” said the keeper. 

“No; I shan’t be long. 
going to do, you fellows?” 

Three said they would go back; Walsham 
that he would wait. The keepers and dogs 
went with the home party, and with this 
agreement the friends parted, Algernon going 
over the hill with the dog at his side, looking up 
affectionately to his master, who kept caress- 
ing the creature’s head. 

Walsham lay alone under the trees for some 
time. It was perfectly lonely here, and he was 
tired with the day’s heavy work. Perhaps 
he fell asleep ; anyhow, it was dusk when he 
looked comet him, and he could not remember 
seeing the daylight fade. 

He started up. Where was Algie? Had he 
come and forborae to wake his friend? He 
couldn’t be shooting in this light. Not quite 
certain what to do he went higher up the 
hill, and hearing a step amongst the brush- 
wood. called out,— 

‘ Algie, is that you?” 

Directly the words left his lips he saw his 
mistake, for the man who came from the 
trees was not Algie, certainly. 

‘‘Darrell!'’ said Lord Walsham, rather 
taken aback, and forgetting to say or do the 
right thing. 

** You look as if you thought me a ghost!” 
said Darrell, laughing. ‘‘How do you do, 
Walsham?" 

‘* Oh, 1 beg your pardon ! 
I'm awfully glad to see you! 
here?” 

‘* Not very near—over ten miles off. I’ve 
been walking to day, and now I’m homeward 
bound. Is anything the matter, Walsham?" 

‘tT don’t know exactly! I confess I feel 
fidgety, though it’s stupid! You haven't 
seen Lockwood?” 

‘No. Was he with you?” 

Walsham explained. 

‘‘ Perhaps he’s gone home,” said Darrell. 
“If you’re thinking of an accident, that’s not 
bo likely. Lockwood is such a ocarefal 
shot.”’ 

‘* Still he’s so very particular about those 
sort of appointments.” 

‘* He may not have liked to wake you.” 

‘*T think if that had been the case he would 
have sat by till I woke. You see he must 
have done shooting half-an-hour ago.” 

‘Certainly! He may have lost his way. 
Does he know the ground well about here? ” 

‘* We've not been over that moor before. I 
don’t know whether he has in other years."’ 

‘* We'd better try and find him!” said 
Darrell, cheerfully. ‘I daresay it is all right, 
and he's gone further than he intended. I 
know all this part! I've been tramping over 
it for over a fortnight. -I'll take the way he 
went, and you go the other, but don’t go far, 
Walsham, and meet here in any case in an 
hour.” 

‘* You really think it's all right, Darrell?" 
said Walsham, 


long, Sir 
Which are you 


I'm very remiss. 
Staying near 


kindly. ‘Don't worry yourself.” 

He had nothing more than the fidgety 
feeling Walsham confessed to, as they parted 
company, and he himself went down the 
narrow hill path Lockwood had trodden some 
hours before. There was really nothing to 
be nervous about. Most likely Algernon had 
gone home, perhapr, having strayed so far 
from the rendezvous that it was quicker to 
reach home; nothing was in the least likely 
to happen with an experienced and carefal 
sportsman. 


‘I daresay, dear boy,’”’ answered Darrell, | gasp 


was difficult to guess which way Algernon 
had gone, and, besides, it was getting dark, 
He decided on making & cursory search, then 
going back and advising Walsham to return 
to the shooting box, and if Lockwood was not 
there, farther steps could be taken. 

At present there was really no fear, and 
what could you do on a moor at dark? Still 
he walked on, raising a shout from time to 
yore doubtful whether he was on the right 
track. 

Suddenly he stopped—the bark of a dog, 
distant, and with that unmistakable tone in 
it that no one accustomed to dogs can mis- 
understand. Darrell stood motionless, scarcely 
breathing, listening to catch the direction, then 
sprang forward. 

Something was wrong, but still it might 
not be Lockwood ; and yet, though he tried so 
to persuade himself, he could not make out 
how the dog could have been left by his 
master. Again and again he heard that 
same distressed bark straight ahead of him, 
farther from the hill than Algernon could 
have originally meant to go. 

The ground descended rather sharply, 
amidet thick bracken and heather, hiding the 
unevenness, over which Darrell once or twice 
stumbled. Half-way down, recovering with 
difficulty from one of these false steps, Darrell 
paused, straining his eyes through the dark- 
ness to see what that was in his way. With 
a Sickening sensation he went forward again 
—a dog sitting upright with his great eyes 
fixed on the new-comer, and one paw placed 
in the open hand of a man lying amongst the 
heather. 

Darrell knelt down, still watched intently, 
and turned up the man’s face, which had been 
half-hidden, pressed his hand on the forehead, 
still warm, on the heart, where he could feel 
no pulsation. Dark stains on one shoulder 
and arm showed what flow of blood there had 
been, and the drops still trickled slowly from 
the wound. The gun lying on the ground, 
with one barrel discharged, made it plain to 
Darrell how the accident had happened—just 
such a stumble as he had experienced him- 
self on that descending ground. 

Quite silently—he could not speak even to 
give an encouragiog word to the faithfal brute 
—Darrell did what he could—bound the 
wound, searched in the pocket of Algernon’s 
coat for a brandy flask, and found one, but the 
few drops he got between the clenched teeth 
had no effect. 

The dog knew very well the stranger was 
helping his master, and let Darrell do as he 
liked. Ernest lifted himself, and stroked the 
dog's head. 

‘I'm going to get help,” he said. ‘Stay 
here. Do you understand?” 

Rob Roy understood, and Darrell, with a 
parting caress, left him, vanishing in the 
gloom, 

He did not know what he thought or felt as 
he walked back to meet Walsham. His mind 
was so busy with arranging the necessary 
action ; beyond that there was an oppression, 
@ constant thought of Dolores, a bitter sense of 
loss and failure and incompleteness. 

He called to Walsham when he got to the 
foot of the hill, The very tone of the voice 
made Walsham come to him rapidly, knowing 
their fears were justified. 

“T’ve found him!” Darrell said, with a 


sp. 
“How? Not——” 

‘He isn’t dead !"’ 

“Good heavens! ’’ said Walsham. 
wife!" 

‘We mustn't think of that now. I want 
you to get to the lodge. You know the way in 
the dark?” 

“Yes, It’s not very dark yet.” 

‘‘Very well. Bring the men from there, 
enough to carry him home. He's lying half 
way down the sloping ground ; the gillies will 
know the place if you tell them that. Listen, 
don’t go yet. Send someone sharp for the 


“ His 





He got into the valley again, where the 





moor stretched out on all sides of him. It 





nearest dootor, and let him go on and 
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telegraph for Lady Lockwood. Do you under- 
stand?” 


“Yes, I'll do it. I know her address. Don't 
you think he’il live, Darrell?” said the young 
fellow, chokingly. 

Darrell shook his head, wrung the other's 
hand,.and turned back again. He found his 
way with some diffioulty— moorland is 20 cou- 
fusing. Nothing was changed. The dogsitill 
sat immovable, watching his dying master, 
by whose side Darrell knelt and lifted the 
heavy head on his arm. His tears were fall. 
ing like & woman's. 

* - * . 

By tacit consent the men of Lockwood's 
party gave the lead to Ernest Darrell, who was 
not half so intimate a friend as any one of 
them, and not asold assome. Tuey did not 
know him either, except by namo, save Wal- 
sham, 

They were kind-hearted fellows, and were 
excessively shocked and grieved, aud ready to 
do anything save go into that room where 
Algernon lay, or hear the doctor’s verdict 
straight. 

They satin the dining-room where the table 
had been laid for dinner, and tatked in low 
voices or were silent, waiting to hear what 
hope was given. 

alsham alone was in the bedroom. Dar- 
relldrew him aside while the doctor was giv- 
ing some orders to a servant. 

‘* Walsham,” he said, rather hurriedly, “ it's 
possible Lockwood may recover & momentary 
consciousness. I think I'd better not be in the 
room.” 

“Why not?” 

‘*‘A reason of my own—a good one. It’s 
best for him not to see me suddenly, Yon’li 
doags I wish? Thanks. There’s thedoctor 
free. Well, doctor?” 

Dr. Farquhar simply shook his head, Wal- 
sham looked in horror at Darrell, who went 
white, and left the room. 

Walsham remained behind; he had much 
rather not have the taek of telling the men 
downstairs. He knew he chould break down 
and make a fool of himself. 

Darrell told the men quietly, while upstairs 
a faint consciousness came to the poor fellow 
whose life was ebbing so fast. It was the 
doctor who interpreted the wistfrl eyes and 
almost unintelligible whisper. 

‘Lord Walsham is with vou. There was 
someone else?" said Dr. Farquhar, gently. 
‘* Mr.—Mr. Darrell. Shall I send for him?’ 

Walsham, who was qnite young and conld 
soarcely bear the change in his friend, went 
swiftly to fetch Darrell, 

‘Are you sure he wants me?’ Ernest 
asked. ‘ Did Dr. Farquhar send you?" 

“Yes. Goatonce. Why in the world do 
you think Algie doesn’t want you? Dogo!” 

Darrell obeyed. He felt in his heart that 
unsteadiness that follows a strain, as if a very 
little wou!d put it out of his power to keep hia 
control. 

_He could not misread the eyes that went to 
his face. He bent over Algernon and kissed 
him, with lips so tremulous that be could not 
ab once anuwer the mute question. 

“I have sent for her,’’ he said, and eat 
down by the bedside. 

He kept that position more or less till tbe 
end, for even when he relapsed again into 
unconsciousness Algernon seemed to feel the 
sligbtest movement in the band holding his. 

How much else he felt or knew they could 
not tell. Whether the longing to see Dolores 
kept alive the faint life within him; whether 
he had wiehes he could not utter, or knew he 
— they could not be sure. When oan 
we 

Darrell felt as it his life had begun on that 
fatal afterncon, and ali that had gone beforp 
had been a dream, an imagining. 

He had an ineffable dread of Dolores com. 
ing, of breaking the truth to her, of seeing her 
suffer; a desire for her coming go intense that 
it formed itself into a supplication that was 
an attitade of his mind. As for past wrongs 
this solemn vigil wiped them out. 





Late in theafternoon of the next day, when 
it seemed that only a miracle could kee 
Algernon living an hour more, Walsham look 
into the room and at Darrell, Then Ernest 
knew Doijores had come. 





CHAPTER X. 


None of the guests but Walsham were now 
in the house—they had gone to the village a 
couple of miles off, saying they were only 
in the way. And soit was that Dolores had 
gone into the dining-room, which was the 
principal sitting room in the house. 

Darrell, with all hia courage, could not go 
straight from the death.chamber to the young 
wife, What should hesay to her? How tell 
her the terrible truth? 

Dolores saw him enter, without stirring 
from the table near which she stood. Her 
hat and er were off, and her black eyes 
looked half wild under the soft rings of 
tumbled hair on her forehead. 

Darrell’s strength came back to him as he 
saw her. He knew of old she was not of the 
natare to bear great shocks as some women 
do. He went to her and took her hands. 

‘* He is still living !’’ he said, and felé her 
suddenly quiver in his clasp and sway 
slightly. He put her in a chair, and was 
going to fetch water, but she clung to him 
with all her strengtb. 

‘‘ Don't go!’’ she whispered. ‘‘ You musin’'t 
go!” Her head was bowed against his arm. 
Darrell Iaid his hand on it in softest sym- 
pathy. : 7 =e 

‘My poor child,” he said, ‘‘this is no’ 
your doing.” 

‘Oh, bai I let him go! I was glad for 
him to go!"’ she was sebbing, convaleively. 
‘* He was 80 good to me—always,”’ 

Her voice died away in a choking breath. 

‘Come to him now,” said Darrell, still 
stroking the beantifal stricken head. ‘ He 
has little time to live, and he wants you."’ 

‘‘ He wants me!” Dolores lifted her head, 
her lips parting eagerly. 

‘‘He doesn’t remember wrongs now,’ Dar- 
rell said. ‘‘ He remembers that he loved you 
always,” and it did not seem hard to him to 
say that now. 

The girl let him lead her from the room, 
and when they got inside the room upstairs 
she loosed her band and went swiftly to the 
bedside. 

Algernon, with a sort of rapture lighting up 
his face, lifted himself wish that strange 
strength of the dying, and aa she flang herself 
down beside him wrapped her in his ‘armas, 
pillowing her head on his heart. 

For minutes there was nota sound in the 
room, Only Darrell was there, and he, 
standing by the window, leant his heag down 
on his folded arms, but with every sense so 
acute thai he heard her hoarse whisper, 
“ Husband, forgive!” and Algernon's clear, 
soft “‘ My darling !”’ and he seemed trying to 
say something more, but the time was past, 
and he could only preas his lips on the face 
against his own. 

Still Darrell did not stir—not till the silence 
grew so strange, and then he turned. The 
dead face and the living side by aide, and the 
living scarcely knew that the arms around 
her had reiaxed their clasp and the lips on her 
cheek were growing cold. When Darrell 
touched her she looked at him in a dazed way. 

‘* Come, my child, for a little while,’’ he bad 
not the heart to say to her ‘He is dead!” 
“J will bring you back.”’ 

Bat Dolores only laid ber face down again. 
She could not understand there was no more 
room to show her repentance, 

Darrell was obliged to wait before he made 
another effort. Why was it his lot, of all 
men’s, to drive the sword into her heart? 

‘* Dolores,” he said, still exceedingly gentle, 
“you must come with me now.” He bent 
down to unloose the clasp of her hands about 
~ ee man. ‘Don't you understand, 

ar 





‘‘ Haven’t Ia right to be here?" she said, 
wildly. ‘‘He forgave me—he loves me still! 
Why do you look at me so, and keep your hold 
on me? Don’t be cruel to me! Don’t take 
me away! I've so much to make up, and 
there’s no time, Oh, Heaven! he isn’é dead!” 

It was easy now to Go as he wished, for 
with that ory her senses gave way. Darrell 
carried her from the room and into another 
near, calling to the doctor, who was down- 
stairs, and came directly. 

“Take care of her,’’ Darrell said, buekiiy, 
turning from the hed where he had Jaid 
Dolores. “Ili send up one.of the women,” 

When they got her ont of that faint the 
poor child tarned her face to the wall and 
wished they had iet her die, It was hours 
before she whispered faintly to her maid, who 
had travelled with her and was in atiend- 
ance,— 

“T want to see Mr. Darreil.” 

She did not move, scarcely knew if tho 
woman had left her, but in a minute or tvo 
she heard Darrell's voice say, close to ber,— 

‘* Do you want me, Dolores?” 

She tried to sit up. Darrell pat his arm 
round her to help her, making ber lean against 
him. 
* You said yon’d take ms back,” she whis- 
pered. 

‘© Yes, I will, my child, presently. 
scarcely fit for it now. 
if you'll obey me now.” 

Dolores remained silent. Her old reliance 
on him had come back in a different shape in 
this extremity of hers—in a childlike trust and 
confidence, 

She said, presently, as if the more remote 
past had become dim for the moment, and 
only the later time was foremost,— 

“It all presses on me so. If I could have 
told him. If I hadn't parted from him so 
coldly. Now it’s too late!” 

Darrell forced himself to play his pars of 
consoler though his heart was wrang by that 
pathetic coming back to him for help. 

‘* He knows that.” he said, softiy. ‘' He for- 
gave everything. Try and think of that, and 
forget all the mistakes and fanlts. Would it 
make you easier to go now?” 

‘* May 1?” she said, with a quick relief in 
her tone. 

Darrell knew then he had done right, and 
sent her into the room alone, waiting ontside. 
It was so strange to him, and yet so sweet to 
be with her at this time, to have her in his 
charge, to sustain her failing strength, and 
give all the comfort he could. - 

It seemed to him now a miserable thing that 
he could ever have laid on her an extra bar- 
then ; her wrong to him shrank into so paltry 
shape beside her anguish to-day, 

Dolorescame out to him after a long while, 
looking very exhausted, but she was more 
collected. 

She was able to go downstairs and tell him 
what her wishes were, and to cee Lord Wal- 
sham ; but Darrell would noé let her remain 
long. He was afraid to let her keep up the 
effort to think and speak calmly. 

‘She's terribly changed,’ said Walsham, 
when Dolores had left the room for the night. 

“ Yes,” Darrell said, briefly, “I think 
we'd better go too, Walsham. There is nothin 
to be done till to-morrow, and it’s been a har 
day. Good-night!” 

Walsham slept soundly. He was compara- 
tively untroubled; but how could Darrel} 
sleep when he cogld hear Dolores sobbing in 
the room next his ? 


You are 
Ili keep my promise 


CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen there was nothing more to be done, 
the funeral over, the will read, the new 
Baronet installed, then Dolores looked blankly 
around her, and asked herself what she was to 
do with a life that had ended. 

She was wealthy so long as she formed no 
second marriage. She could sit with her hands 
before her all day if she liked. She had no 
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imperative duties, no tics, no one wanted her ; 
and she was only twenty-two, a girl in years, 
but oh ! how old and geared and worn she 
felt | 

She had leisure to count up every one of her 
false steps, which could notbe retraced. The 
time for that was over. Forgiveness, some- 
times a comfort, was sometimes alsoan added 
anguish. 

She could ses everything so clearly now the 
mists of pride and stubbornness had beer 
forced from her eyes. She might have won 
mercy so long ego if she had not shut her 
heart and her lips. 

She recognised, now that she had no power 
to show her changed heart, how noble a goul 
she had betrayed ! 

She had only needed to have gone to him, 
and acknowledged her sin—nay, she might 
only have been soft and gentle, and thrown 
into her bare duty something that shoald have 
told him the real longing within her to atone, 





. to make up co far as she could for the wrong; 


and if life had been for her almost as hard, that 
would have been only her punishment, and 
his life would have been happier. 

It was early to Isarn that bitterest lesson, 
‘the might have been ;” early to know that 
there was no palliation poasible of every cold 
and averted look, 

It seemed so easy to have altered{these 
thinge—to have been humble and contrite, and 
done the best she could. She would have be- 
gun so cheerfally to-morrow if only there was 
& to-morrow ! 

Yes, her deadunderstood. Soul had gone ont 
to soulin those last moments; and, perhaps, 
eyen now he knew; but that isn't sight and 
touch. She could not give sweet for bitter— 
@ caress for a careless word or an unsaid 
word ; a smile when he came and went ! 


And for Darrell she had a passionate grati- | 
tude for his goodness to her in her deep tron- | 


ble but that, too, was done with. There was 
no more rebellion, no more beating wildly 
against her fate. She wasonly receiving justice, 
she said. Why should she, who had wrought 
80 much undying misery, know a moment's 
peace ? 


Ste went away by herself, ricoh when riches | 


had lost their glitter, willing to stand a beggar, 
if she conld have undone her own unfaith. 
She remembered that old jest in the schcol- 
room at home about Donald and siik attire. 


The silk attire remained, and Donald she had | 


sent away. 

Aud yet Donald, who could not give her 
silk and gold, who knew, as did al! the world, 
that for any man she must now relinquish 


these costly things, still kept her in his heart. | 
To win her now would not be the same thing | 
as ofold. There were worlds of bitterness and | 
fainting of soul and heart between then and | 
Life would be always saddened, happi- | 
: know what it would ba. 


now. 
ness sober-tinted, not vivid and glowing; but, 
all the same, there was no life and no happi- 
ness without this possession of Dolores. 


There is always pain in the love whose | 
object has sunk low, and the very pity that | 
formed part of his love was pain in itself; but | 


éven psin ofien has its own welcome. 
In & curious sense she was to him two 


identities, and yet one—the love of his earlier | 


youth before trial had come; and yet a 


deeper passion than even that wrapped itself . 
+1 | her. 


round the woman who had sinned and suffered, 
who meekly shut herself out from all pleasant 
places, and whom he wanted to gather to his 
héart, end win back to happiness, 

She might have warped hia faith, taken 
from him something that no penitence could 








told him sbont her, and said she was changed. 
She wasn’t happier. Was she to remember 
and suffer always? the man asked, fiercely, 
and flang aside his work. Let it wait; there 
were other things but that eternal grinding 
and slaving for no end. 

Tina thought him unwise. What did ke 
care for that? He would baa fool then. It 
was better than heart-hunger ! 

And so, when he was ushered into Dolores’ 
drawing room, he wa3 not himself, held her 
hands in a grip, and looked down into her 
faca without speaking a word, scanning the 
changes in it that gave hera new heanty—a 
beanty she had never had in that brilliant, 
heartless girlhood. Ah! to fiad your heart 
only bscanse it is breaking ! 

“ You are—changed!" hoe said, abropily. 

‘““Am 1?” Dolores answered, in & vary 
gentile way. She wasso moved herself, ‘It 
is very kind of you to come end see me so 
g00n. Did Rose tell you? She and her hus- 
band hava been already, bnt then they are idle 
people ; you are so busy sti!),”’ 

‘* And yon call if kind?” ssid Darrell, still 
with his dark eyes on the soft, exquisite face, 
“T can’t work. I have no thoughts and no 
heart for it. I want a little reat—a little 
peace; and I come to you for them.” 

‘*T thought you had given that up," ssid 
Dolores, eadty. “I coulda’t give you these 
things.” - She drew away her hands and 
turned from him. “I am sorry——” her 
voice faltered, 

“Sorry! why? Dol wound you? Haven'é 
I waited so long that I might spare you one 
throb of psin—you had so much?” 

She leant her arms on the back of a chair, 
perhaps to steady herself, and looked aé him. 

‘*T ought to have it. I shall always have 
it. You are giving it me now,” ske said, 
‘‘ Listen, Ernest; be a little patient.’ 

He choked back the words on his lips, forcing 
himaelf to stand silent, 

** Don’t you see,” she went on, ‘how impos- 
sible itis? You love me, but it must be with 
achanged love, All the sorrow in the world 
can’t undo what is done. I can'sé give you 
‘ back all IT have rabbed you of. I can’s make 
myssif innocent of wrong, and I can't forget 
it. Is that what you wanti—a shadowed love 
—a wife who wrung your. heart for these 
thiogs?”’ sweeping her hand out towards the 
: Inxarious room. ‘I’m geared, Ernest, not 
| bright or happy. I need paciatning. not to 
| sustain. And you live a harassing life, Do 
| you want to come back toa home such agI 
should make it?” 

“ Tt would be home,” he said, huskily. “It 
isn’t that now. Haven't I had time in theze 





you. I would rather have the pain, if pain 
there be!’’ 
“Tt's so easy tosay that now. You don't 


T can’t doit, Ernest ; 


i I can’t sin against you a second time, It 
| isn’t,” she said, harriediy, ‘‘that I will not; 


replace; that unalterable ‘ Tlove her” covered , 


everything, 


And when he knew it was no longer sacri. 


lege to utter a word of new ties, suddenly his 
energy for work gave. way, hia brain refused 
to think, 

‘*T must go to her!” he said, desperately. 
“I must know if there is still left for me only 
& grain that I can make grow into love!” 

Perhaps it was because Dolores was once 
more in England; perhaps because Rose had 





give up wealth. Heaven knowsl care nothing ; 
for it now!" H 

“T know it! I never doubted it!” i 

‘*T am glad of that!” said Dolores, her eyes! 
filled with tears, ‘ Well, then, since you are} 
generous enongh not to misjadge me, let us} 
leave things so. You will bs happier.” 

** And you?” said Darrell, bending down to 
** You have settled what is beat for me, 
now I may ask what is your side?” 

Dolores, trembling, said very low,— { 
‘‘Tam not fit wife for any man! And you 
—1I haven't forgotten old times—it’s becanse I 
love you still that I can’t spoil such happinsss 

as you can have!” 

“You are taking from me all I can ever 
have! And you think there is no happiness 
in trying togive yon some? Are you to spend 
all your life—you so young yet—in regrets? 
Ia there never to be a resting-place for you?” 

She glanced up at him with qnivering lips. 

‘*Té muatn’t be auch as you would make for 
me!’ she said, brokeniy. “Oh, Ernest! 
don’t you understand? I can’é take love and 
care from you—whom I have wronged! And 





ears to know myself? I can’t live without | 2edercarrent eweep him its ows way; * 
z y : better still when you come and shere it!” 


you souldn’t forget, you conidn’t! You would 
doubt every word, every look! How could you 
do else? What ia there in me to trast to, 
when I could barter your love and my faith 
for gold and @ place in the world?” 

‘Years ago. And now you are changed— 
now you would give up this gold for me!” 
said Darrell, softly. He held ont his hands. 
‘*Come to me, Dolores! I will not compel 
you. I will use no strength—only love!”: 

“ Ernest!” 


paleness, with a touching wistfulacsa in the 
shacowed eyes—compelled, and yet held back, 

Her bands, which had dropped to her side, 
lifted themselves, moved slowly towards bim, 
were in hia, 

Had she meant-to yield, half-shrinkisg 
from the heart he held her to with such pas- 
sionate clasp, with a rush of joy in her heart, 
and then of fear that would not let her give 
herze!f up to him wholly ? 

‘My darling, you shrink stili!” Darreli 
whispered. ‘You mnustn’t be sicaid! Litt 
your face—so!” He put back the dark, 
clustering hair, looking into the eyes that 
would never meet his with so cloudless a gaze 
asofold. “Be less hard on yourself! Trust 
me 2 little !"’ 

“T willtry! I do trast yoo—not myeelf!” 
;8he whispered back, nnsteadily. 

He let her grow quiet, waiting till he felé 
tbe quiver in the slight form etill down, and 
she moved as if to half draw herself from 
him. Then he made her, sit down, and knelt 
beside her, asying sofsly,— 

** You know it ig no treason, dearest!” 

“T know! Oh, Ernest, how patient you 
are with me!” 

She 4e¢ her head sink against his shoulder, 
closing her eyes, Presenily he felt her prese 
her face closer against him, and bent down, 

“You are happier now?” he said, tenderly. 

“‘ Brnest, 1am so glad I can give up some- 
thing for you!’ Dolores said, lifting herself. 
“Ig if wrong to be glad that—tbat Algie 
couldn’sé alter that as he wished ?’’ 
we dear! I think this is what he thought 
of,” 
Dolores laid her head back again, and so 
both remained for a long time. 

Bilence was best, for there were so Many 
things that could noi bs said without touching 
on memories both had rather Jeave alone. 
And so, perhap3, some of the pain Dolores 
had dreaded had begun, 

“I think I can do my work now,” Darrell 
said brightly, He was not going to let this 
“ ar 4 


And Dolores thought, but would not say, 
“The work you won without my help!" She 
said, instead,— 

** Your sister, Ernest ?” 

‘‘ Tina would not, in any case. bs with me 
long. She wil! marry my old friewd Willing- 
ham goon,” 

“Yes? I did not mean that quite. I 
meant——” 

‘That she will noé like you? Don’t fret 
aboue that, Tina is a teoder-hearied little 
thing. You have evaded me, Doloxos, ’ ; 

‘‘T di@n’é mean to. How have I evaded 
- ou 2 ” 
~ « You wouldn’é notice my hint. I will make 
it plainer. How secon will you come to me?’ 

‘‘ When you choose!" said Dolores, in her 
gentle, subdued way. 

‘You are submitting to me,” said Darrell, 
in a pained voice, ‘‘ because you think you 
have no right to deny anything I want. Will 
that do, darling, to begin on? You will make 
me very selfish; and then, besides, I shall 
know you are always remembering!” he laid 
his face against hers. ‘I can’t bear that!" 

Again the stab! 

He held her silent for a minute; then she 
said, with an effort,— 

“* Shall I choose then? six weeks?” 
‘*No, no!’’ Darrell lifted his head, smiling. 





She was quivering from head to foot, with _ 
the colour flushing beneath her transparent * 
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** You were right after all. You make it too 
long. A month—isn’t that enough?” 
‘Ernest, you break my heart!” said 
Dolores, passionately. ‘* I oan never repay it— 
never do enough for you!” 
Darrell folded her closer. 


“Hush, dear!” he said, “that is forbidden 
ground! Hasn’t there been enough time 
spent on it? You think you will oat if 
you are not always remembering! Isn't it 
sometimes the right way to show our sorrow 
the going straight forwards, and not looking 
back over much?”’ 

“* Making amends by doing the best!" said 
Dolores, humbly ; ‘‘and we can't if we recall 
too often. Is that what I have done, 
Ernest?” 

“I don’t know, love! Don’t take me for a 
guide in those things. I¢ was rather a question 
in my own mind that I put to you. Bat you 
must never be afraid to tell me all that is in 
‘your heart!” 

Then he kissed her with a deep softness 
that brought the tears from her heart to her 
eyes, 

Was this, she thought when Ernest had 
left her, was this what Algie had wished! 
He had clung to Ernest in his dying hours, 
known him when he knew none other. Had 
he, even on the dim borderland, wanted his 
darling to be happy though he was shut out ? 
It was strange, but that night of her new 
betrothal Algie more than Ernest was in the 
woman's thoughts; or, rather, the old love 
renewed brought together the two who had 
loved her. 

Tina was very sorry, and when Ernest told 
her she said so. 

**T knew it would come,” she said; “but I 
will tell you frankly I wish it hadn't, although 
I know, with all the drawbacks, yod would 
never rest without her. ,I was obliged to have 
my say, dear. Having had it I'll go and see 
her to-morrow, and she shall not think I am 
anything but her sister,” 

She wondered how Dolores would come 
down from one plane of life to the other. She 
had been a queen of society, with more money 
than she wanted, and servants at her hand. 

In Darrell’s house the mistress must be the 
real mistress, having sufficient service, but no 
overplus. 

It was a decided descent for the beautifal 
and popular Lady Lockwood. Had Dolores 
weighed that—looked at the commonplace 
change from carriage to cab, the different 
society, the busy working life—all involving, 
= well as sacrifice of money, one of pride 
also? 

Tina felt very doubtful when she saw 
Dolores, pale and tremulous, kneeling beside 
Ernest, and falteringly repeating her vows. 

A little of this fear was in Darrell’s heart 
later on, when the brief time of respite from 
work was over, and they were coming home 
to settle. Not that he thought Dolores would 
fail, but that she would suffer in conquering. 

He had self-restraint enough, and pride, 
too, besides a fine tact, to make no change in 
his style of living ; and, indeed, he could have 
less afforded it now, when he had not himself 
alone to provide for, than heretofore. 

Bat there was no lack of every comfort, and 
what to Dolores at one time would have been 
luxuries. They were not that now, and house- 
hold superintendence was irksome to her in 
itself; when done for Ernest it was a 
pleasure. 

She threw herself into his work with a vivid 
interest he had not expected.—Dolores had 
never seemed specially intellectual; and as 
time crept on there came sometimes her rare 
laugh. 

Thank Heaven, then, she was happier, and 
those little avoidances and constraints that he 
tad found arise between them to the possible 
straining of love, softened themselves, and 
became habits that ceased to be noticed. 

Lying one winter evening at her feet in the 
firelight, in the welcome pause before lamps 
ate lit, Darrell took the white hand on her 





knee, and laid his lips on it softly, looking up 
into her eyes—a wistful look. 

‘‘ What does that mean?’ said Dolores, 
smiling. She always smiled at his lover-like 
ways. ‘Shall I interpret it, Ernest? You 
want to know whether I am used to the 
changed life, whether Tina has taught me to 
get over my difficulties?” 

** Dolores——"’ 

‘‘Hush!" she drew her hand away and 
laid it over his lips. ‘‘ Above all, you want to 
know whether I am happy, whether I was a 
true prophet six months ago!” 

“ Are you happy ?”’ he said, laying his head 
back against her knee, ‘‘ My darling!” as 
she bent down and kissed him. 

‘*And you?” she whispered. ‘I have 
tried, Ernest, to do as you said. I haven’t 
forgotten, but still I have looked forward.” 

Yes, he knew that—knew, too, that there 
were memories they had they never touched 
on, and one name, loved and reverenced, that 
was deep down in each heart. 

It was in these silences and concealments, 
in these memories that a chance word would 
wake into quickened life, that the pain of their 
love lay; it was this softened happiness that 
hallowed the pain. 

So now he still looked up in the face that 
had grown so sweet, and sought the hand she 
had drawn from him. 

“T have—you!"’ he said, and she silently 
caressed the head on her knee, while the dim, 
tender twilight closed them round. 


[THE END.] 








TORY. 
—o- 


‘*‘Gap! I must be more carefal, or there 
won't be any wedding next week!"’ 

A slight slip of his foot caused Dick Cantor 
to make the exclamation. 

His mine, from which he was returning 
this bright sunny day, last summer, lay above 
the little mining village, where his sweetheart, 
Jenny Barr, lived. 

The distance to the village by the road 
generally taken was about three miles. 

Bince Dick had discovered the path which 
we find him using, called by him “ the short 
cut,” he never took the old road. 

This was much the nearer way. The short 
cut ran along @ narrow, shelf ‘like, rocky pro- 
jection, the only break in an almost perpen- 
dicular cliff, at whose top Dick’s mine lay. 

Oaly two or three of the most steady-headed 
miners of Carradon had ever used this short 
cut, and then they vowed they would not 
venture over it again. 

Dick, however, traversed it daily with but 
seldom a thonght of danger. 

“IT muet keep my eyes open,”’ he ejaculated 
to himself, as he continued the descent. “It 
would be hard Iuck, indeed, to slide off from 
here, when a fellow’s to marry the prettiest 
and best little lady on the whole country side 
next Saturday.” 


*¢ There is a girl, 
A little pearl, 

And of her to you I'll sing. 
So fair and bright, 

She brings delight, 
To her proudly I will cling, 


** Her heart I know, 
Is pure as snow, 
And she never frowns or sighs ; 
Her voice so clear, 
I love to hear, 
And she has pretty dark blue eyes. 


** She’s the only girl I love, 
She’s the only girl I prize, 
She’s the darling of my heart, 

My pretty little dark b ue eyes.” 


He stirred the moorland echoes with the 
chorus, and even as he strode into the village 





he continued to hum the pleasing, tunefal 
little ballad. 

The song was very ——— to the occa- 
sion, for Jenny Barr had the bluest of blue 
eyes, the brownest of nut-brown, waving 
tresses, the neatest of forms, and a laugh like 
the melody of the orystal stream which 
bounded merrily down the mill side near 
Dick’s mine. 

In the doorway of her father’s cottage he 
spied her, looking like the bright, dainty little 
wildflower she was. 


“T’ve gt & wedding present for you!" he 
—T » producing a little parcel as he ad- 
vanced. 


This brought a joyous blush to her rosy 
cheeks, which made her look sweeter ‘than 
ever, and caused an almost demoniacal ex- 
pression to come upon the swarthy face of a 
man loitering by the door. 

‘*Dad got hungry,” she said, as Dick fol- 
lowed her into the little cottage to enjoy the 
supper she had invited him to the day before, 
‘‘and I told him not to wait. You,” with 
another happy blush, “‘ don’t mind?”’ 

‘*Not so long as you waited I don’t,”’ he 
returned, gaily, sitting down opposite her at 
the neat, inviting table. 

She had made for him some of the most 
toothsome cakes, the tea was steaming out its 
fragrant welcome, and the rabbit-stew filled 
the snug room with such an appetizing appeal 
to bis palate as fairly made his mouth water. 

They chatted merrily over the meal, and, 
contrary to the usual custom of lovers, did 
not leave a reproachfal morsel upon the table 
when supper was ended. , 

“ Jenny,” said he, ‘‘ neither of my sisters in 
Surrey could cook so nice a meal as that!” 

‘‘Bat they’re fashionable girls,’ she re- 
turned, ‘‘and you say all they do is to dress 
and go out.” 

** That is all,” ay oem . 

“You won't be ashamed of me, will you, 
Dick, when you go back, because I can't do 
anything but cook?” 

Dick cast an admiring glance at her from 
head to foot. 

‘*Hardly! Why, little one, I'll have to look 
out or some of my old chums will try to run 
off with my little wife; and the girls, they’ll 
be wild with jealousy when they see those 
cheeks and round little shoulders.” 

‘Now, Dick!” she cried, a glad blush 
mounting to her cheeks once more. “ But," 
plaintively, ‘I can’t talk like you yet.” 

“You're getting on all right!" he ex- 
claimed, encouragingly. . 

Thus they chatted  eegearen uatil a late 
hour, when Jenny's father came home. 

“Glad to see you, boy!" he ejaculated, 
grasping Dick’s hand heartily. ‘‘ Having any 
lack? ” 

“Yes,” returned Dick, rising to leave. 
‘I’m for promotion next week.” 

‘Good !” the old man exclaimed. ‘‘Sam 
Dale had a kind of wicked look in his snaky 
black eyes to-day, and I want to give you & 
hint to keep F ago ¥ @ open for him. He'd 
like to spoil the wedding.’ 

“Tl Sen my aa said Dick; ‘‘ buat I 
really can't blame him” (with o glance at 
Jenny) “for loving my little wildflower, so 
T’ll only shake him up bit if he does bother 
me.”’ 2 
“Don’t be too loving with him,’’ warned 
the old man, as Dick stepped out of the house 

‘Oh, Dick, keep your eyes 0 nt" ex 
claimed Jennie. ‘‘ The boys say he’s handy 
with his knife.”’ b 

‘You needn't worry about me, little one !”” 
he laughed. 4 

‘‘ But he's a snake, and per’aps he’s laying 
wait for you now, Dick—per’aps on the short 
cut,” 

The very thought made her tremble. 

Oh, Dick, I hate him, and I hate the short 
cut!” 

‘Nonsense, Jenny!” her lover returned, 
soothingly. ‘He wouldn’t go up one-fourth 
of the way on the short cut for anything.” 

‘* An’ you will go back that way?” 
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**The other road would take me too long, 
little one.” 

She was silent for a moment. Then, pucker- 
ing her pretty lips, she gave a low, peculiar 
whistle. 

Another moment and her great, shaggy 
Newfoundland friend bounded to her side. 

‘Tory can smell that man for a mile!" she 
exclaimed, ‘‘and if you’re set on going, he 

068 With you.” 

“ All right, Jenny ; he goes with me if you 
gay so,” returned Dick, patting the big 
friendly dog’s head. ‘‘Perhaps he'll have 
Sam Dale for breakfast.” 

Then they parted, Tony following Dick at 
the command of his young mistress. 

The night was cloudy and cheerless—a good 
one for an —— man to waylay 
another, yet Dick forgot Jenny and her 
father’s warning about the greaser. 

He could only think how charming she 
looked, sitting opposite him at the little table, 
in her bright print dress and red necktie. 

How bewitchingly she hud blusned when he 
praised the rabbit stew, and again, when he 
told her the Surrey girls would envy her when 
they saw her rosy complexion ! 

It was not till he had ascended some fifty 
feet of the short cut that he gave a thought to 
Sam Dale. 

Then it was only brought to mind by the 
odd and not, to him, unpleasant Cornish dialect 
Jenny had used when telling him she worried 
lest the man should attack him. 

There were some half-dozen turns in the 
narrow path where he could secrete himself, 
and, favoured by the darkness, await Dick's 
approach unseen. 

Dick, of course, knew them well, and was 
all alert when nearing them. 

Soon he had traversed two-thirds of the dia- 
tance. Nevertheless, the longer the attack 
was put off, if an attack was to be made, the 
more awfal would be the consequences, so he 
redoubled his vigilance. 

For below him, in the inky darkness, he 
knew the jagged rooks lay, and he firmly re- 
solved that, if Sam should meet him at one 
of the tarns in the narrow path, he would 
drag the murderous scoundrel down with 
him to death upon them, 

Some of the portions of the short cut he 
had passed over were so narrow that he had 
to flatten himself up against the rocks to keep 
from falling. 

It was as he struck upon one of these that 
he noticed his big four-footed companion was 
acting strangely. 

Whether it was on account of the small 
footing beneath him, or the nearness of the 
enemy, Dick could not understand. 

‘* What is it, Tory?” he asked, patting the 
dog's head as best he could. 

Then, concluding that the Newfoundland’s 
nervousness was only caused by its dislike for 
the path, he continued to advance. 

Suddenly the path beneath him gave way; 
there was a clatter of rocks, and he felt 
himself being hurled down into the horrible 
darkness below. He had stepped upon a 
death-trap ! 

_Sam’s cunning had devised a plan which 
did away with the danger of personal conflict. 

As Dick fell he clutched wildly for some- 
thing to stay his fall. . 

Png wr a bay, down the smooth wall 
of rock, but his left grasped a resiating body. 
It was Tory’s shaggy back ! ere 

Being behind Dick he had not fallen. 

For a moment the great dog’s claws scraped 
across the smooth rock upon which he stood, 
then got a hold—Dick hanging there between 
life and death. 

His blood fairly froze in his veins. Slowly, 
oarefally, while Tory strained every muscle 
to keep his footing, Dick reached for a hold 
upon the firm path on which his canine 
friend stood. 

At last his fingers found ja slight projection. 
Another moment, and he lay prone upon the 
little path—safe! I¢ was a narrow ezcape. 

For some moments he lay there, 








Then, with a gratefal word and caress to 
the noble dog, he began to descend the danger- 
ous path, as further progress was imposaible. 

It was not until he reached the little village 
once more that he was himself again. The 
shock had been a terrible one to his nerves, 

Going directly to the cosy cottage he had 
left but a short time before—as he still saw 
a light shining within, he knocked at the stout 
oak door. 

‘*Oh, Dick, you ain’é hurt?” cried Jenny, 
opening it. 

She had not even taken the red scarf from 
her neck, worry about him having kept her 
from retiring. 

“No,” he returned, stepping in; “bus I 
would have been if it wasn’t for Tory.” 

Then he told her of the death-trap and hia 
narrow escape, ending,— 

‘Now I’m going to rouse your father, and 
get him to let me finish the night with him.” 

Bat he did not find the old miner. The old 
fellow had heard enough of the story, through 
the partition, to warrant his rising and going 
out for some of his friends to help him hunt 
Sam down. The party, however, was unsuc- 
cessfal, as the man had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. ° 

It was not until several months after the 
happy marriage of Dick and Jenny that a 
prospector, who was searching, found a human 
body, which was proved to be that of Sam 
Dale. The general belief was that be lost his 
balance, and fell to his death when arranging 
Dick's death-trap. 
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Tue autumn had laid the first touch of its 
golden fingers on Exmoor, and old Nanny 
Hicks, the herb gatherer, had had exceptionally 
good luck that morning, and her basket was 
fall when she stopped at Mary Barge’s cot- 
tage to ask for a drink of water. 

‘* If it ain’s too much trouble,” said she. 

‘* You're welcome,” briefly answered Mary. 

One might have mistaken the pair for the 
“Old Witch" and the “Good Fairy ’’ of child 
lore as they stood there, Nanny so old and 
wrinkled, and Mrs. Barge tall and shapely 
as a white lily. 

As Nanny drew her sleeve across her lips, 
she said, curtly,— 

‘You've been a-cryin', Mrs. Barge.” 

Mary did not deny the fact. 

‘* Yes,” said she, indifferently, ‘‘I have been 
crying. I cry all day sometimes. It’s so 
lonesome here—so deadly lonesome, and I have 
nothing to do—I, who was always so busy in 
the old times!” 

‘*You might have known how 'twould be 
when you married a railway guard!” observed 
Nanny. 

‘Yes; but I didn’t expect to be buried 
alive!” 

‘‘ Used to be a school-teacher, didn’t ye?” 

*«T was a telegraph operator in a hotel,” 

Nanny eyed her curiously. 

‘Your husband ain’s home but once a 
week ?” said she. 

“Ne.” 

‘* Well, I s'pose it is lonesome! But there 
ain't nothin' to be afraid of here.” 

‘No, I suppose not,’ with the same far-off, 
misty glance across the heather. 

Nanny shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* I’m told,” said she, ‘that they’ve opened 
a telegrafting office at Barnaby Gap, on the 
new railway, with a girl clerk.’’ 

Mary's eyes brightened. 

“Have they? Bat Guy’s train doesn't stop 
there. His train is on the main line, and 
Barnaby Gap is only a branch,” said she, 

“You can see it go down the cutting on a 
clear day, plain as anything, from the Gap,” 
said Nanny. 

‘And here,” cried Mary, wringing her 
hands, ‘“‘one can see nothing—absolutely 
nothing!” 








“She's a pretty gal, I've heard tell,” 
announced Nanny, as she lifted her basket, 
and went her way, ® moving mass o red 
berries and bright leaves. 

Mary gazed after her a few moments, then 
she caught her bonnet from the wooden peg 
behind the door, and began hurriedly fitting 
on a pair of cheap cotton gloves. 

‘“‘Three miles,” said she, “only three 
miles, I could easily walk it, and I will. A 
telegraph station!—a woman working as I 
used to work! I'd walk twice the distance to 
see such a sight as that |” 

Mary Barge had madea love match. She 
had run away from home with the handsome 
fellow who was @ guard on the new South- 
Western Line. And when it was too late she 
discovered her mistake. 

Gay Barge’s shallow nature was scarcely 
half as deep as herown. She had exchanged 
her gold for dead leaves, and the bargain was 
past undoing. 

And it had come to this: that she was a 

risoner day after day, week after week on the 
each moor, while he was gone, and during 
his brief visits things were scarcely better. 
He dealt over a modicum of his earnings with 
unwilling hands, 

‘‘I¢ costs such a deal to live,” said he. 
‘And I begin to think you're not a very good 
investment, Mary. MHarrie’s wife takes 
boarders—the olerks on the new lines; you 
know——” 

“‘Oh, I couldn't do that, Guy; they are 
such common men.” . 

“Of course you couldn't,” sarcastically. 
‘‘You’re of finer clay than the rest of the 
world, ain’s you? And Dickson’s daughters 
wash for the hotel people, and make a nice 
little sum every week.” 

‘Tam not a washerwoman, Gay.” 

“‘I don’t see that you are anything that’s 
likely to be usefal,” sneered Burge, “ with 
your flower painting, and your poetry writing, 
and all your high-strang notions.” 

‘“‘T am precisely what I was when you mar- 
ried me.” 

‘ And a precious fool I was!” he retorted. 

Atter that Mary set herself to thinking. It 
was not pleasant to be thus taunted. She 
would guard against it for the future. She 
packed a few water-colour sketches and sent 
them to a shop ahe knew in Bristol. She 
re-wrote & story on which she had spent much 

ins, and parted with it to a publisher in 

ondon, 7 

The manuscript came back “declined with 
thanks,” and from the art shop she received 
& polite notification that they regarded her 
work as ‘ quite unsaleable.”’ 

Poor Mary! The sting of these annoyances 
was still in her heart as she trod the desolate 
path leading to Barnaby Gap station on the 
west side of the moor, and reached the crude- 
looking, newly-painted station. 

“‘T was informed,” said she to the official, 
‘“‘¢hat you had a telegraph station here.” 

‘* So we have, but you can’t send no mes- 
sage. The operator's ill. Looks like a case 
of typhoid. It's dreadfal inconvenient to us.” 

Mary’s heart leaped within her at sight of 
the familiar mechanism in the railed inclosure, 

“Do you want & substitute?” said she. 
‘‘ I—I used to understand the business.” 

So Mrs. Barge, under the name of Alice 
Trent—which she assumed from a shrinking 
dread of publicity—became telegraph operator 
at Barnaby Gap station. 

‘‘For awhile at least,” she told herself— 
“ until Guy comes home.” 

For at his last visit he had told her that he 
should be unavoidably kept on duty at a dis- 
tance for six weeks; and at the end of six 
weeks Miss Chute, the typhoid safferer, would 
doubtless be able to resume her place. 

At the end of the first week a bunch of 
exquisite flowers was laid on her desk by one 
of the brakemen. 

“Mr. Burge sent them from Train 61,” said 
he. ‘Oh, ye needn't start so! He’s heard 
of your sickness, and he’s glad you're able to 
get about again.” 
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“Oh!” said Mary. “Tell Mr. Barge 
when you see him, that I'm much obliged to 
hii 


m. 

The next trip of No, 61 broughé a box of 
chocolate bonbons. 

“Mr. Burges complimenis,” said the 
brakeman, who lived in the neighbourhood of 
this station, and thus formed a convenient 
mediu= of commanication 

**He's very kind,” said the telegraph 
operator, ‘ I'm fond of chocolates,” 

The brakeman lingered a little. 

“You didn't know,’ said he, ‘that he was 
& marrisd man?” 

** Ob, yes; I know it,” said she. 

The brakeman went away. 

“ Forewarned is forearmed,” 
himself. “I have no cause 
farther.”’ 

From time to time the little gifts kept 
coming. Here a bunch of roses such as never 
grew on the blesk edges of Exmoor, there a 
new novel, its Jexves atill uncut; now a pack- 
age of French comfits, and again a tiny 
Jamaica fern in a majolioa flower- pot. 

“He says he reckons he can manage to 
exchange routes with Dalton on Saturday, 
and come up to see you,” at last proclaimed 
the hardy brakeman. 

*Can he?” said the telegraph operator. 
** That will be very nice!” 

Ag it happened, that was the very afterncon 

on which Mizs Chute, the sick girl, first came 
to the station to see her substitute, and 
breathe in the oriep sweetness of the October 
air. 
Her cousin, & sunburned young farmer, with 
frank, biue eyes, tawny hair, and very white 
teeth, bronght her, in a mud-splashed country 
trap drawn by a raw-boned horse, and Mary’s 
heart stirred with pity as the delicate, fragile 
young creature sunk on the wooden bench 
beside her, weary with the short drive, 

** You don’t look well enough to take charge 
of the office? ’’ said she. 

“Qh, I’m quite well now,” said Annie 
Chute. ‘And I'mso much obliged to you, 
Miss Trent, for keeping the place open for me 
all this tine.” 

‘* You are under a misapprehension,” said 
Mary. ‘ My name is not Trent. I havebeen 
operating here under a nom de guerre.” 

“Not yourreal name? Then what——” 

‘* And there ia another misapprehension,” 
added Mary, calmly. ‘ Here is an accumula. 
tion of candies and flowers and books sent 
here, to you most probably, from Mr. Barge 
of Train 61 on the main line.” 

Annie Chute coloured deeply. 

(‘Hang Barge!” muttered the blue-eyed 
cousin.) 

‘* How very kind of him,” said Annie, “and 
I've only seen him half-a-dozen times, after 
all,’’ 


to meddle 


“You were asking what my real name 
was?’ said Mary, as she empiied the various 
votive offerings into Annie’slap. ‘‘It is Mrs, 


Guy Barge.” 
Annie started violently. The tall cousin 
clinched his fists, and mu something very 


like an oath. 

‘*He’s a married man then, the whole 
time,” said he. ‘‘I knew it. I was suresome- 
thing was wrong. He wasa deal too glib and 
oily to be true, and—— Why, halloo! there 
he comes now. Good-eveving, my fine fellow!” 
cried the taway-haired mountaineer, throwing 
himeelf instinctively intoa combative attitude, 
‘** You've come justin time to escort. your wife 
home.” 

“ Yea, Gay,” said Mrs. Burge, composedly, 
‘I have been working the telegraph for six 
weeks Curing Miss Chute’s illnces, and I have 
jast handed over to her the various little tokens 
you have so considerately sent her from time 
to time.” 

Like « beaten hound, Burge cowered before 
the ice-cold gaze of his wife, the jeering glance 
of the tall cousin, who felt that his path to 
Annie Chute’s favour was clear at last, the 
reproachfal gaze of the invalid herself, 

“T have been trying to earn a little money,” 


said he to; 


ee 





| added Mary, ‘so. that you should no longer 


have it in your power to twit me with contri- 
buting nothing to the household expenses, 
Bat it would take many days of my moderately 
salaried work to pay for all these expensive 
luxuries,’”’ with a glance at the bonbon boxes, 
the novels, the Jamaica ferns. 

Mr. Barge could scarcely remember after- 
wards how he ever extricated himself from that 
very incongruous group, or got back to the 
lonely litsle cottage on the moor. 

“Tf you'll only forgive me this time, Mary,” 
said he, ‘ I'li never offend again." 

And he really kept his word. He sold the 
cottage and took a pretty flat for his wife in 
the nearest town that autumn. He taunted 
her with her uselessness no more, and became 
& moat courteous and devoted husband, 

The tall cousin with the blue eyes and the 
taway hair married Annie Chute after all, and 
a spectacled maiden of forty summers now 
operates the telegraph at Barnaby Gap. 








FACETIZ. 


CrrcumatantTif£, Evipence.—He: “I swear 
it, Maude, you are my first love.” She: “I 
believe you, Harold—nobody but the merdést 
novice in matters of the heart could have 
acted as awkwardly as you have for the last 
six months.” 

Potice Jupce: ‘‘ Did you see the beginning 
of this trouble?’’ Witness: “Yes, sir; I saw 
the very commencement. It was about two 
years ago.” ‘'Two years ago?” “ Yes, sir. 
The minister said, ‘ Will you take this man to 
py lawful husband ?’ and she said, ‘I 
Wi Nag ” 

A ScxHoonmistress, while taking down the 
names and ages of her pupils and the names of 
their parents at the beginning of the term, 
asked ons little fellow: ‘‘ What’s your father's 
name?’ ‘‘Ob, you needn’é take down his 
name ; he’s too old to go to school to a woman,” 
was the reply. 

Tury were talking aboutthe various methods 
of celebrating the passing of the old year and 
the coming of the new. ‘ Did youever dance 
the old year out and the mew year in?” was 
asked of a lady of uncertain age. ‘* Yes, indeed, 
hundreds of times,’’ was the reply. But no- 
body believed her. 

ExpLaINneD AT Last.—Mamma: ‘ Darling, I 
am going to read you a pretty little poem, 
which says that wherever naughty fairies 
have danced nothing ever grows again.” 
Darling: ‘‘ Yea, mamma ; I have often won- 
dered why the hair didn't grow on the top of 
Uncle William's head.” 

A newspaper agent being told by an old lady 
that it was no use to subscribe for the papers, 
as Mother Shipton said the world was coming 
to an end this year, said, “ But won't you 
want to read an account of the whole affair as 
s00n a8 itis over?” ‘ ThatI will,” answered 
the old lady ; and she subsoribed. ‘ 

District Visttor (resuming her calla afte 
absence from home); ‘What? Has Mrs. 
Jones gone away ?"’ New Tenant. “ Yes, mum, 
she don’t live ’ere no longer.” D.V.: ‘* Dear 
me! I must find her out, she was such a nice 
wuman; can you give me her new address?”’ 
N, T.: ‘ Well, no mum, I can’é, she be dead.” 

‘‘ PHILANDER,” said a pretty girl to her bash- 
fal beau, ‘‘ I wish you'd tie this ribbon ai my 
throat ; I can’t see to do it without a glass.” 
‘** Of course; I'll be too glad to,”’ he said, and 
at once grappled the strings. After an un- 
successfal effort of five minutes, during which 
he got asred as a brick house, and perspired 
likes a pitcher of ice water on a July window- 
sill, he stammered; ‘ I—I—don’t think I can 
tie a res ble knot, Miss Mary.” ‘Sup. 

ose, Philander,’’ she whispered, with a pretty 
ittle blush, ‘‘ suppose you call in a clergyman 
to assist.” Like the unveiling of a beautiful 


mystery the situation unfolded itself to Phi- 
lander, and he feels better now. 








Mamma: “Why, Harry 8s. Clair. You 
naughty boy! I heard you tell your little 
brother just now that you’d ‘knock him into 
the middle of next week,’ if he didn't sit over 
on the sofa. What do you mean by using such 
language?" Harry: ‘“I—I—er—I meant to 
say, ‘ Please sit over,’ but my tongues slipped.” 

Mz. Brown: ‘“Howdo youdo, Mrs. Smith?” 
Mrs. Smith: “You must. excuse me, but I 
don’t think we have ever met.’’ ‘' Yea; laai 
week at Mrs, Westerley's."’ Mrs. Smith (with 
increasing coolness) ; ‘‘ You have the advantage 


of me.” ‘I think I have, Mrs. Smith, in 
eyesight, memory and manners. Good after- 
noon,” 


Jonzs (much excited): Carlson, your wife has 
eloped with another man.’ COarison: “ Guess 
you are mistaken.’’ ‘No, I'm not; I know it. 
Man alive, how can you take the news 80 
calmly ?” “I know iis not so, I promised 
to bring her home a new sack to-night, and 
you can depend upon ié she won't elope till 
¢0-morrow.”’ 

An Irish glazier was putting a pane of glass 
into a window, whena groom, who was stand- 
ing by, began joking him, telling him to put 
in plenty of putty. The Irishman bore the 
banter for some time, bat at last silenced hie 
tormentor with ‘‘ Arrah, now, be off wid ye, 
or else I'll pat a pain in your head without 
any putty.” 

Mistress (tonew girl) : “ By-the- bye. Bridget, 
I forgot whether I told you or not when you 
came, but I do not allow my kitchen girla to 
bave any followers.” Bridget: ‘‘Yez tould me 
when I came, Mrs. Ohucksley, an’ I haven't 
forgot. I drove Mr. Chucksley out av the 
kitchen last night wid a dipperfal of bilin’ 
wather, mum.” 

A Romeo in Palatka., Fla, one night 
went to serenade his best girl, choosing 
a selection from ‘ Pinafore” as an opening 
piece. In a voice trembling wit emotion, 
and # tendenoy to split on the high notes, he 
began: ‘Farwell, my love; light of me—,” 
when a four-pound brick, wafted throngh the 
midnight air from the old man's bedroom 
window, lodged in the very vitals of the guitar, 
and the concert stood adjourned. 

“T rank,” said the pastor, whe was visiting 
& parishioner, “that it is easier to coax chil- 
dren than to drive them. Gentle words are 
more effective than hsrgh ones. You know 
what the poet saya: 

‘** Speak gently; it.is better far 
To rule by love than fear.’” 
‘Yes, indeed,” said the lady. Then she 
shouted out of the window to her little boy: 
‘‘ Johnnie, if you don’t come in out of that 
mud hole I’ll break your back.” 

‘t Looxy, here, mister,” said a tramp, ragged, 
unkempt and dirty, as he, walked up to a 
couple of. travelling men, ‘Looky, here; is 
either of you two fellers anything much in the 
sportin’ line?’’ and he grasped his garments 
over his stomach as he made the inquiry. 
‘* What do you want with a sporting man?” 
‘* Well, is either of you sports? That's what I 
wants to know first.” ‘My friend here 
sometimes take a bet, if he can geta good one. 
But what do you want?" “I want somebody 
to get rich bettin' that I oan't eat thirty quail 
in thirty days. Aud it won't cost him a cent 
so far as I am concerned—nothin’ but the 
birds.” 

A courte belonging to one of the coast 
towns of Fife, who had been but a few 
months married, recently took advantage of 
the railway to Edinburgh tosee the ceremonial 
of the laying of a foundation-stone. The 
young wife pro staying a few days with 
her friends in Edinburgh, bat it was neces- 
sary that her husband should proceed home- 
ward by the boaton Saturday morning. To 
try the strength of his helpmate's affection, 
he remarked that he ‘ dontit the boat wad be 
sae heavy laden that they wad a’ gang to the 
bottom.”’ ‘‘ Dae ye think sae ?” responded his 
affectionate partner, ‘‘ Then, John Anderson, 
ye -" better leave the key 0’ the house wi’ 
me 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr health ot the Prince of Naples is caus- 
ing much anxiety. He ia suffering severely 


from the effects of over-etudy, and he requires, 


great care and entire rest. 

Tr is becoming the custom for busy women 
to haye young ladies for private seqretaries. 
The feminine private secretary keeps the run 
of the visiting list, answers notes and makes 
engagements and excases. Her duties require 
an. excellent. education, high bred- manners 
and the greatest tact and delicacy. 

Tris stated that Queen Victoria is an ardent 
student of African geography, and could pass 
a very creditable examination in that subject 
with Mr. Stanley as the interrogator. 

Men of any pretensions to fashion do not 
now wear watch-ohains. They either carry 4 
cheap watch loose in their pocket or have it 
attached to a cheap silver key ting chain, 
which is buttoned on to the side of the 
trousers. 

Tue Empress Eugenie leads a life of the 
striotest resirement, never indulging in a visit 
to the opera or the theatre, though in her 
prosperous days she was very fond of such 
amusements, She dresses in the deepést 
mourning, shuns the notice of the world, and 
passes her time between undergoing treatment 
for the rheumatism from which she suffers so 
cruelly, and in acts of devotion. 

Tae javexile Battenbergs have been left até 
Windsor, as it was not.thought desirable that 
such little people should undertake so long a 
journey at a season of the year which is 
always @ little trying to the very young and 
the very old, 

Mr, Roperat Barrett Brownine intends 
presenting shortly to Balliol College most of 
the manuscripts of hia father’s poems, The 
late poet had promised Professor Jowett that 
after. his death he. wished Balliol to}possess 
his MSS. . 

No objection can possibly be urged to hair- 
dressing as an employment for women on the 
condition that their customers be exclusively 
of their own sex; but the wisdom of a new 
departure which is about to be made in Lon- 
don is doubtful. A hairdressing saloon is, it 
is said, sbout to be opened in the West-end, in 
which: none but female assistants will be 
employed, and where customers will be 
attended to irrespective of sex. Such work as 
this new departure will involve will hardly be 
conducive to the dignity of a modest or self. 
respecting girl. 

Ir has been stated lately that the;Qaeen has 
always ayoided Paris since the fall of the 
Empire, which is quite untrue, for Her 
Majesty stopped there twice abont ten years 
ago, during one of her trips to Italy, when ahe 
was the guest of Lord Lyons, The Queen 
only visited Paris twice during the Empire: 
with Prince Albert in 1855, when they. were 
the guests of the Emperor and Empregs at 

i. Cloud; and privately in 1868, when 
returning from Switzerland, 

Tax latest applicant for favour is the New 
York woman who washes dogs, She has a 
long list of regular patrons, to whom she goes 
twive or thrice a weck,‘or even every day, if 
required, to make the toilet of the blessed 
poodle or pug who reigns therein. She gives 
him his perfumed bath, combs and dresses 
bis hair, selects with scrupulous care his most 
becoming collar, and then, if he is not to drive 
ont with his mistress, takes him out for his 
constitutional, 

Ir is & favourite pastime of the Emperor of 
Csina to wander in ordinary Chinese clothes 
through tho streets of Pekin, to lounge around 
the corners, and to drink his tea in the most 
crowded restaurants in order that he may 
leara what his subjects think of him and his 
Government. He runs no risk of discovery, 
for in Pekin the art of photography is not 
practised, consequently the people have no idea 
of the personal appearance of their sovereign, 





STATISTICS. 


A most patient research has revealed the 
fact that our language can boasé of uo less 
than 827 different terms, all of which express 
the state of being in love. 

Ir is estimated that the wheat crop of Vio- 
toria will produce 11.912,500 bashele, from an 
area of 1200000 acres, The average yield 
per acre is nearly 10 bushels, and it is stated 
that bat for a serious attack of red rust it 
would have been four bushels more per acre. 

THE inhabitants of the earth number about 
1,000,000,000 ; of these, about 33,000,000 die 
every year, nearly one each second, There 
are 3,064 languages spoken, and thexe.are more 
than 1,000 religions, The namber of men is 
about equal. to the number of women, and the 
averege of life is aboat 33 years. 

At average speed a man walks three.miles 
an hoor, or four feet per second ; a horse trots 
seven miles per hour, or 10 feet per second ; a 
steamboat moves 18 miles per hour, 26 feet 
per second; a moderate wind blows seven 
miles per hour, 10 feet per second; a storm 
moves 36 miles per hour, 52 feet per second ; 
sound travels 743 miles per hour, 1,142 feet 
per second; light moves 192.000 miles per 
second; and electricity 288,000 miles per 
second. 





GEMS. 


Tue error of a moment may become the 
sorrow of a whole life. 

Tr we could not flatter ourselves, the flattery 
of others could not harm us. 

WE are not so much worried about where 
we will spend the summer, as where we will 
get the money to spend it with. 

Ir takes 50 little to make a child happy that 
it is a pity, in a world fall of sunshine and 
pleasant things, that there should be any 
wistful faces, empty hands, or lonely young 
hearts. 

Tue greatest man is he who chooses the 
right with invincible resolution ; who resists 
the sorest tempéations.from within and with- 
out; who bears the heaviest burdens cheer- 
fully; who is calmest in storms and most 
fearless under menace and frowns, and whose 
reliance on truth, viriue,and on God is most 
unfaltering. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 





Prince ALBERT Poppine. — Six ounces of 
flour, six ounces of butter beaten to a cream, 
four eggs, six ounces of raisins chopped very 
fine, six ounces.of pounded loaf-sugar, flavoured 
according to taste with either lemon or 
almond; boil three hours. 

Howe Pouppine.—Beat together two eggs, 
two tablespoonfals of butter, and one of sugar ; 
add one cup of sweet milk, and a full pint of 
flour sifted with two tablespoonfals of cream 
of.tartar; one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little hot water. Steam thirty minutes. 
You may add frait when steamed one hour. 

Cocoanut Caxges.—For these add to the 
beaten whites of three fresh eggs one-half 
pound of pulverised sugar, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of corn flour, and one-half pound 
of grated cocoanut. Beat well, and drop by 
spoonfuls on buttered papers placed on flat 
tins, Bake a few moments, but do not let 
them brown too much. 

To cure hiccoughs, sit erect and inflate the 
lungs fally. Then, retaining the breath, bend 
forward slowly untii the chest meets the knees. 
After slowly rising again to the erect position, 
slowly exhale the breath, Repeat this process 
a second time, and the nerves will be found 
to have received an excess of energy that will 
enable them to perform their natural fanc- 
tions. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Atsert Durer gave the world a prophecy of 
future wood-engraving in 1527. 

A man never knowa the extent of hia wife's 
patience till he is sick and has to be waited 
on. 

An English railway company hag set apart 
@ special fund from which to reward acts of 
bravery on the part cf its employés, 

Wuen a family at Berlin cannot pay rent 
they can go to the ‘' City Strelter,’’ a big build- 
ing where theyare fed aud kept till work is 
obtained. 

AN agitation hag sprung up in Belgium for 
the re-enactment of capital punishment in 
consequence of the alarming increase of mur- 
ders within the last few yeara. 

Hene is a doctor's opinion on the subject of 
church sleepiness, ‘' Medical men and others 
who have considered the subject must be aware 
that, in nine cases out of ten, it is the cloge- 
ness and heat of the atmosphere, and not the 
length of tha sermon, that is at fault.” 

During some mauceavres of the German 
cavalry at Breig a woman and her little boy 
got in front of a regiment of onirassiers charg- 
ing at full gallop. The leading officer shouted 
to her to lie down, and she did, lying upon her 
boy. The whole regiment passed over without 
injuring her, every horse in whose track she 
lay having been made to jump over her. 

Most people feel apologetic when oharacter- 
ising a dark day as ‘‘muggy,” not knowing 
that the word is the very best of English. It 
comes from the provincial English mug, mean- 
ing fog, which is the same ag the Welsh mwg, 
amoke (think how much worse a mwggy day 
must be than even & muggy one !) and the Ice- 
landic mugga,® mict. It is allied with the 
word moky, which means about the same 
thing; and also with the word murky. 

Prorre in Paris are being entertained by a 
remarkable artist, who displays wonderful 
skill in her peculiar form of painting. With 
plates of various coloured sand before her, she 
tal 3 the sand in her right hand, and causes 
it to fall in beautifal designd upon a table. A 
bunch of grapes is pictured with violet sand, a 
leat with green sand, the stalk with brown 
sand, an@ relief and shadows by other sands; 
when the work is brushed away, a bouquet of 
roses and other objects are represented with 
the same dexterity and delicacy. Lines are 
drawn by the stream of sand as distinct as 
though made with an artist's bruh. 

Lemons are used for soap in mauy countries 
where they grow. When, for instance, the 
men and women of the West Indies want to 
waah their hands they squeeze the juice of a 
lemon over them and rub them briskly in 
water untilthey are clean. There is an acid 
in the lemon similar to that used in soap, and 
hence it is a sors of natural soap. And in 
countries where oranges grow in great plenty 
country gentlemen use the cheapest kind for 
blacking their boots. The orange is out in 
two ard the juicy side of one half is rubbed on 
the soot of an iron pot and then on the boot. 
Then the boot is rubbed with a soft brush, 
and a bright polish at once appears. 

AccorpineG to a recent experiment, a very 
valuable and important part of the cotton 
plant has hitherto been wasted. I occurred 
toan American manufacturer that some use 
could be made of the cotton stalk; and he 
sent a quantity of it to a factory in New York, 
to be operated upon in the same manner ag 
flax and hemp. The results were returned to 
him in the shape of about twenty grades of 
fibrous material, from coarse strands of the 
stalk to the glossy fibre as soft as silk, A 
machine to spin the material is now under 
consideration, Should the claim that is made 
be substantiated, that the fibre of the stalk is 
sufficiently strong to make the best of baggin 
as wellas cloth as fine as linen, the value o} 
the discovery to the cotton-growing States is 
incalculable, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kirry.—A woman can marry her stepmother’s broth 
Tenant.—A policeman has no right to search your 
a without a warrant. 


L.—There are 3,912,851 acres in Yorkshire, and 
9,366,480 lottars fer the, Bitie 


Orv Reaper.—If it is -- i since the judgment 
the debt cannot be recovered. , 


Jupy.—It {s not actionable, ae it is most Im- 
proper, to apply for a debt on a postcard. 

Data.—Christmas Day up to the fifth century coinci- 
ded with the feast of the Epiphany, on January 6. 

Recrvit.—A A ne yey’ ranks as a captain, and 


receives from lls, to 15s. a day. He would retire on 
halt-pay. 


J. Hicxs.—Parents are not Hable for the costs of 
windows broken by their ehildren, but the children may 
be prosecuted. 

Mary D.—It he left no children his widow would take 
half and the brothers and sister the remainder equally 
between them. 


Surrerer.—A man who will cheat at cards will steal 
in any other transaction. This is an invariable and 
irrevocable rule. 
J. Doonz.—A separation order can only be granted by 
trates on 3 —— of the een for an 
aggravated assaul 


Smvorr. —Jenny aed first appeared before a London 
an ie by 1847, on the stage of her Majesty's 
Theatre, Covent Garden. 

Maniz.—There is no authoritative book on these sub- 
jects. She Berens of Tham ano quificsed thsewgh 
the magazines and newspapers. 

1. T.—Transportation to age erally ceased in 
1864, but in Western A’ Ree tebeus was much 
wanted, convicts were received until 1867. 





Vera.—The mistress is not lable to the wages during 
illness, but is lable for after the time when she 
told the servant that she ht postpone her return. 


J. J.—Persons sentenced to penal servitude for life, 
whether under a reprieve or otherwise, are often released. 
py ag twenty years, but no strict rule governs 

custom, 


Dovstrvr..—The place of St. Patrick's birth is uncer- 
tain; some maintain it to be in France, near where 
Boulogne now stands, and some in Scotland, near 
Dumbarton. 


Srantey.—When the Huguenots were massacred on 
St. Bartholomew's day, Au 24, 157, the Catholics, 
to avoid being killed by m e, wore a white scarf on 
the left arm. 


Ciarme.—The name worth, worthy, from Anglo- 
axon, worth, worthig, wuorthig, wurthig, means a field, 
portion of land, a farm, manor (an estate), a street 
or public way. 

Over tee Ses.—Virginia Dare, who was born in 
August 1587, is —— in many authorities as the 
first white chi child born in what afterwurds became the 


Sse, ~—-Thawp & ne sah auatase 02 0 potas, @ 
perfectiy consistent human , and it would 
mistake for an author to represen! ’a fictitious 

as absolu’ perfect. 


Four YEars’ ay ey ee flannel ‘isa textile 
—— now being pear Son in Germany 
a re The fibre is spun, knitted and woven 
Paap ep kinds. 
Wanrpen.—A churchwarden must be an aaitenh 
be —. and to the term “inhabitant” a very m' 
beh wen than that of“ reddent.” 
That ls the necessary. 
F. mpm Soin dbitinka cae new bereditary 
tilts tn thee oat year, except on t tae comshen af the 
of the Princess cee SE em 8 
dukedom was upon the Earl of Fif 
B hme oF ya ron committed a political iJ tated 
offence Ww: rmany, you make a your 
old home without for’ ine vided that that you take the 
yd —— with you to prove that you are an 


oe 


mre you really wish to avoid a bowing ac- 
quaintance with a person who has once been properly 
introduced, you may do so by looking aside, or dropping 
the qe 3 ee person approaches, for if your eyes meet 
‘you should certainly bow. 

Sir Greorrary.—You expect altogether too much of 
your fellow-creatures. It would do such a man as you 
are a vast deal of good to examine his own life by the 
ee the principles which he is so anxious to compel 

fellow-mortals to observe. 
ological difference 


Vivian.—There is no between 
the pongo s “respi ”" and ny any but in 
practice “respite” usually means a 
ment of a sentence, and ‘‘ reprieve” its entire abrogation 
in favour of some lighter penalty. 


Mary.—To aan rose tooth poem take three ounces 
of prepared chalk, a quarter of an ounce of ground 
¢innamon, half-an-ounce of pulverised orris root, and 
half-an-ounce of rose-pink. ix. Be sure that every 
article has been well pulverised. Use about three times 


a woek, either at night or in the morning. 


Dick.—Your employer has a right, of course, to deter- 
maine what wages be will pay, and you have an equal 
pent to determine — wages you will demand ; and 

cannot pon terms, each of you will have a 
Hight to to be as o! he ape as he pleases. 

Mas ARBUTENOT. pag we he 8 celebrated pout. = 

+ swallowed at = is reckoned to have cost £: 
lish money. After Cleopatra’s death, =s tallow 
tate Aer pp’ 6 hands, and was cut in 

enus’ statue 3 the 


eT 


Bos —The eS of the word “' gazette” takes its 


rise from one of (2b ah ae 

ae ip published 
yt early as the sixteen SSautaae wane oat for 
A --—~1 gazzetta a a et ee 


"Tang FT roof ung aakng and meoeeapeias 

expen mqteton, be way, seeing that Honiton 
ao dea a wana the beta ens 
are even lent round among Royalties. It is to 
hear that the manufacture {is confined to but few people, 
mostly stricken in years. 


Frank.—It would be technically incorrect to 
sbedate mous, King of be | his ther—as an 
ce all requires the 
“parisien by Divine right, and th 
a are 
aaanee in the pb. cAminiotration. 5 


MY SWEETHEART'’S FACE. 
Tue smoke wreaths of m 


I see the f; hair hein, 
The modest eyes whose lashes fall ; 
I = the little mouth I love, 
flower, pure, sweet and small, 
Te er ph and fair, smooth c 


rant poste U ters seek, 
it pon ng or patra ek face. 


The Obristmas bells ring glad and free, 
The siedges cross the moonlit snow— 
Sach Christmas j very fone —— for me 
Ab, not so very long sgo! 
Ab, not so very 
We pon fo nthe glittering apace 
To jingling bells, and, nestled 
Beside me smiled my owenthenst’s face. 


How gay we were! Our voices blent 
In song and laughter on the air. 
How mute we were, in deep content, 
My cheek pressed warm against her hair ! 
And all the while the =) Amend chime 
Of wild bell music lent its 
And now 


eo rhyme 
nd Bow and than, to help tite ram : 


a "That some time, {0 ite rightful plac 
some in place 
Here on my arm, at rest, eet Ite : 

My little sweetheart’s ‘darlin, g face. “i 


OTTY. reason to belicve that the 
— broth excels the _. in antiquity as 
m as it does in sapidity. Arabs of 
wi manners and customs are of the most remote 


d,send their sheep's-heads to the blacksmiths to 
singed, and afterwards make broth with them. 


Exxctric.—The age ogy and sale of electric belts, 

shoes, pads, etc., has reached su’ such proportions 

in England that an effort’ is being made, in the interest 

of an Sparen and ey public, to restrict, if it is 

impossible fm ater N he traffic in such fraudulent 

coulnets. "Peete fens’ have bem ahete te Om 
purpose. 


Pozziep.—A palindrome is a word or sentence that 
reads alike backward and forward. One of the best is 
Adam's first observation to Eve: “ Madam, I'm Adam.” 
Another is the reply of Napoleon when at St. Helena. 
On being asked by an Englishman if he could have 
sacked London, he is said to have replied : 
I ere I saw Elba.” 

tment produces, 


IpLx.— Contentmen in some measure, all 
those effects which the pore hy usually ascribes to 
what he calls the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not 
bring , it does the same thing by banishing the 
desire of them. If it cannot remove the uletudes 
arising from a man’s mind, body, or fortune, it makes 
him easy under them. 


noanees. .—To make at bt pega) -— hex 
our, a quarter of a Lr o} r, & 
mae of salt, ons three of milk. Cut up the 
butter a rub it in the flour. Then acd the salt and 
milk. Knead the dough for half-an-hour, and make it 
into cakes about as large round as a smail tea-cup and 
Bake in a moderate oven 








Hestex.—The term “grass widow” had its birth in 
France, where a woman itving apart from her husband 
was called a ‘widow by grace,” that is, through 
courtesy. The term emigrated to the United States, 
and thence was transformed into the Americanism 
‘gras widow,” the 3. coming from the French 
grace, pronounced as if spelled grahss. 

Morner or Two.—In making m: 
dresses, as little crape as possible should 
little their dresses or man‘ 


for children’s 


ounaline immed walk, Seno ectues and te an 
much as possible the use of crape is avoided. 


ImpeRIAuisTt.—You are mistaken in the idea that 


“ruler” was di from Napoleon I. 
one child, Napoleon Frangois Charles Joseph. This 
child was ivan, Sy Be en Saeed So Bee 
Beaaeteds, 2 tate ep wee Tere be Se Se = 

hstadt, a conferred on grandfather, 
the Emperor of Austria, He died without issue in 1839, 
sen Qe ee ee ee 
Scott's ‘‘ Marmion.” The lines following those you give 


are: 
Bom epee OH 
By the light, quit 
When pain and 4 
A ministering angel thou !” 


Darton.—Night or fogs, or in winter por- 
sistent fogs, ‘ _——_ = settled condition 
of the air an = co of fair weather. Heavy 
dews, pt. & in = Itkewise fine 
weather, but usually the 


or is un ¥ in astratum immediately 
above the ground. 

Worriep Atr,—You should to take the 
80 ly to heart. Either no attention to the 
* poems,” or else take . It is all non- 


sense 

his family because le ind 
writing. You have allowed to become 
more and more 


Lucx.—Friday @ most unlucky birthday, not 
because it was the day of the crucifixion of Christ, but 
Le: anew to old time calculations, was 


K the Armenians that Ad 
— from Paradise on > al and that the beginning 
of the flood was the same day. 


of some muscular act, such as sn 
by the stammerer, at the vor oan 
ate at the first word of a sentence. should 


OLp eee GG wae early catch the tone of their 
or solict or 6 or 
as those ~yoo By alo ao 
suasive influence they can be the 


thermometer, 
first brought into use by the inventor of that name in 
Holland about 1720, is commonly used in EB and 
the United States. On it the freezing point is marked 
82 and the t 212 Mercury freezes at about 
89 degrees below zero t of Fahrenhett’s ther- 
» Bl cre co! iL red is used in 
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